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STYLE 684 — GYM-OTTE ne 


Here is a flattering one piece suit with concealed 
zipper front; patented inner leg bloomer, and 
elastic insert in back of belt; with four pleats at 
front and tucks at waist. This suit is a snap to get 
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THE OLYMPIC GAMES 
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GYM APPARATUS 


As Medart Equipment is the 
choice of experts so you will find 
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boards, Telescopic Gym Seats, 
Acromat-Trampolin, Steel Lockers 
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Famous SHIP 'n SHORE 
quality as advertised in 


Available in these sizes: Teens 
10 to 16, Juniors 9 to 15 and 
Misses 32 to 40. In stores from 
coast-to-coast — write us — we'll 
tell you where. Send coupon for 
free folder illustrating other 
classic styles. 


vv Convertible collar 


— so easy to keep fresh 
— such a range of sizes 


— such wonderful value 


The easiest, simplest answer to 
classroom standardization, with 
enough sizes to fit every girl in your 


sections. Just look at these features! 


vy Action back 


vx Longer shirt tails 


Extra-full cut 


¥ Foot-stitched tailoring 
ye Genuine pearl buttons 
¥ White and vat dyed colors. 


¥x Sanforized, fine combed broadcloth 


AND ONLY 3 e « « $2 for Girls’ sizes 


Perfect for field and gym sports — and 
such a long life later for camp and 
summer fun. The girls will love it! 
CLIP THIS COUPON! 
| SUSQUEHANNA WAIST CO., Upland, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: Please send me SHIP 'n SHORE's free descriptive folder. 


Name 


Addr 
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UPLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 
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CAPS INSTRUCTORS SUITS 
NOSE CLIPS RACING SUITS 
SWIM FINS KLOGS, WOOD 


EAR DRUM PROTECTORS RING BUOYS 


Tank 


The Best Is The Cheapest 


The number of times a suit gives satis. 


factory wear is the true measure of its 
cost. 


For 65 Years 


Ocean has enjoyed a reputation for qual- 
ity swim suits, and many institutions 
continue to use them because of their 


trouble free experience. 


A Free Trial Sample 


will be sent on request to any organi- 
zation that has not used them. 
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ROYAL GREEN 


TERRY ROBES KICKA BOARDS 
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POOL THERMOMETERS PLAY BALLS 
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(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


In five minutes it can be folded CTI __ In use, it has t 

and rolled away to clear the tionary backstop can be 

stage or the gymnasium floor/: oe _ whisked out of sight or set up agai 

for other activities .. . in a jiffy . . . It is secured to the floor 
screw into flush floor-plates, so no 


/ x Write for attractive price and: f 


“stage use give the istance nm 


‘stage to playing court. 
When folded for storage the Porter “Rollaway” is 
only 38-inches high (not including the goal). It can 
be stored under the stage. 
ET 
| 
Auditoriums can now be free 
of visible basketball backstops, 
thanks to the Porter “Rollaway”. 
loz. Removable in 5-minutes, none- 
theless the “Rollaway” is as 
tigid as a stationary backstop. 
loz. 
PO R E R 
MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND, GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT | 
Exclusive MAKERS OF THE worLD-Famous JUNGLEGYM™ 
STRUCTURE 
Y 1 Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Here's Pennsylvania's great new football Put these fundamentals into practice using 
book for men and beginners” the greatest football of all... Pennsylvania! 
; — Official i in size, weight, shape and perform- 
how, it's an ance, Pennsylvania Footballs last three times 
of fundamentals that _longer...play dry, rainor shine.They pass, punt 
-and perform perfectly... are a definite con- 

tribution to better play! Order your skill books 

order your Pennsylvania Footballs today 


FOOTBALLS + BASKETBALLS + TENNIS BALLS AND BADMINTON SHUTTLECOCKS + GOLF 
“SQUASH + HAND + TOY + BEACH + PLAYGROUND + SOCCER AND VOLLEY BALLS 
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The Story of 


Menstruation 


a ae ute color movie with sound 


SPONSORED BY KOTEX* PRODUCTS 


From THE JOURNAL of the Americ 


by unexpe d hu 
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Personally Yours’ for 
Teachers welcom 
ation was filmed to help teachers 
normal, healthy attitude in the min 

1 n it 


boys) throughout the country. I 


Very Personally Yours 


a booklet based on the 

Ss 
material oped 
seeing the film. student 


Menstrual Physiology 


oom full-color chart for 
use. Supple- 
— s the booklet. Illus- 
es the menstrual 
in easy-t 
erstand di 


short minutes far more subject 


teacher 
even with careful preparation. 


an Medi- 


cal Association — “This excellent film The 
Story of Menstruation is intended for s 
Stud 
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PERSONAL AND 


COMMUNITY HEALTH 


By C. E. TURNER, A.M., Ed.M. D.Se, Dr. P.H. Professor of Public Health Emeritu, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Formerly Associate Professor of Hygiene in the 
Tufts College Medical and Dental Schools; Sometime Member of the Administrative Board 
in the School of Public Health of Harvard University and Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology. 


(In Preparation) 


In response to popular demand, this popular text has been revised. Our Production Department 
is working at top speed in order to have it ready for fall classes. 


New Material includes a self-appraisal chart for evaluating personal health. There has been a thor- 
ough reorganization of the material on communicable diseases with the addition of a new chapter 
on this subject. Appendix A carries the latest standards for communicable disease control. The 
latest statistical data in the field of public health are used. 


There are new sections dealing with such topics as voluntary health agencies, new developments 
in nutrition, the Rh factor, DDT, new insect repellents, new antibiotics, gamma globulin, and 
many other developments in the field of health and preventive medicine. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 


Part I—Personal Health 


Hygiene and Health 
Nutrition 

Digestion 

Oral Hygiene 
Respiration 
Circulation 

The Kidneys 

The Skin 


Endocrines 

The Sense Organs 
The Hygiene of the Nervous System 
Mental Hygiene 

Narcotics and Stimulants 

The Hygiene of Body Activity 
Body Mechanics 

Foot Hygiene 

Heredity and Health 


The Hygiene of Reproduction 
Adult Hygiene 


Part 1I—Community Health 


The Science of Disease Prevention 
Ezsential Facts of Immunity 

Alimentary and Respiratory Infections 
Contact and Inoculation Diseases 

Food Control 

Water Supply 

Waste Disposal 

Ventilation, Heating, and Lighting 

Public Health Administration 

Maternal and Child Hy xiene 

School Hygiene 

Industrial Hygiene 

Appendix A The Control of Communicable Diseases 
Appendix B_ Disinfection and Disinfectants 
Glossary 
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MODERN COSTUMES 


FOR THE 


GYMNASIUM and DANCE 


Sample costumes 
will be sent 
on request 

Princess style tunicsuits Shorts and blouses in 

with underbloomers of many styles and fabrics 

soft knit jersey 

/ 

Tank suits in a variety of — 

styles and colors, made choice of styles . 

of 2-plyfastcolorcombed 

yarn 
ALDRICH & ALDRICH, Inc. 
DESIGNERS * MANUFACTURERS 
{ 1859 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago 47, Illinois / 
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Teaching 
Schools 


A New Book — 


Here is the sort of up-to-date, usable guide 
that teachers like best. Based on sound 
educational principles—it is packed with 
concrete suggestions than can quickly be 
adapted to any elementary or secondary 
school program. 


Written from the classroom point of view, 
the text aims toward improved health be- 
havior of the children themselves, and 
toward improved health conditions in 
home, school and community. The focus 
is on the school as an mtegral part of the 
community. 


Here are the answers to the questions of 
what to teach at different grade levels and 


Teachers 


Secondary 


Schools 


Just Ready! 


how to teach it. Miss Grout outlines def- 
inite plans of action—shows how to pro- 
ceed step-by-step—gives extensive lists of 
problems for student discussion—and gen- 
erally simplifies the whole health teaching 
picture. She stresses the importance of 
audio-visual materials (demonstrations, 
field trips, exhibits, motion pictures, re- 
cordings, etc.) in health education and 
tells you how to obtain them. 

The prospective teacher will find her 
orientation to health teaching made quite 
effortless when she is using this important 
new text. The teacher-in-service will 
refer to it constantly for new ideas and 
for evaluation of her work. 


in Elementary and 


By RUTH E. GROUT, M.P.H., Ph.S., Associate Professor, School of Public Health and 
the College of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 320 pages illustrated. 


NEW—JUST READY! 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 5 
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The Life Blood of the Profession 


Membership Report, 1947-1948 


By 
BEN W. MILLER 


Formerly Executive Secretary, AAHPER*® 


in membership, 17,851. The overall national 

quota has been achieved for the first time in his- 
tory. It was exceeded by over 1300. The record mark 
of the previous year was exceeded by 2633 despite the 
increase in membership fees. This achievement was 
accomplished by the sustained and enthusiastic co- 
operation of leaders in every state and district. _ 

Membership in the AAHPER during the first fifty- 
five years of its existence was never more than 8600 
and consisted mostly of city administrators and staffs 
of higher education institutions. In more recent years 
the philosophy and policies of the Association have 
emphasized democratic participation and representa- 
tion with more and more people at work on the prob- 
lems of the profession. The membership growth dur- 
ing the past decade furnishes encouraging reason for 
believing that the goal of 30,000 can be reached by 
1951 and 60,000 by 1960. 

If constant reiteration can succeed, perhaps the 
eternal repetition of the subject of membership may 
make any organization realize that the most important 
job it has is to maintain or exceed its membership 
level. Higher membership strengthens the effective- 
ness of any association—if the higher figure represents 
more than simply getting members, if it represents 
a new level of dedication and service. 

The program of the AAHPER is built almost en- 
tirely on its membership. Memberships alone account 
for 66.8 percent of the income which finances the 
services to the profession and to education. Every 
other source of income is influenced directly and 
proportionately by the size of the membership. Mem- 
bership truly keeps the financial fires burning. It is 
the life blood of the Association and thus of the pro- 
fession. It is the means for unification, expansion, and 
development of the profession through which progress 
can be made along all lines. It is largely through and 
by the membership that the interest of the profession 
in the whole field of education is demonstrated; that 
further extension of services is provided; that ac- 
complishments and plans for the future are made; 
that the efforts of local, state, and district groups are 
coordinated more closely for goals for which they are 
organized ; and that a better understanding by the gen- 


T ODAY the AAHPER stands at an all-time high 


*Dr. Miller is now executive vice president of American 
Youth Hostels, Inc., in New York City. 
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eral public of the broad program of services to which 
the Association is devoting its efforts is made known. 

No organization is successful in a hit-or-miss method 
of handling the problem of membership. The quota 
plan has demonstrated that cities, states, districts 
and teacher-education institutions like a carefully 
thought-out program with a definite goal ahead; that 
membership contests have not lost their appeal; that 
recognition for achievement is an added incentive 
if each person is made to feel that he has a personal 
responsibility in attaining that goal. 

All too many organizations are cluttered up with 
dues-paying but non-participating members. In or- 
ganizations that are relatively small and that are ex- 
pected to take their place in cooperating with larger 
groups it is essential that every member be active. 
The really great gains in membership will come with 
the adoption of unified fees collected as a single sum. 
It is hoped that some groups will work vigorously in 
this direction. a4 

All states and districts are urged to have enthusi- 
astic, systematic, and “hard-working membership com- 
mittees. The Honor Roll presented in this report in- 
dicates that the majority of states and districts. are 
not being defeated by the thought of an apparently - 
unattainable goal. They have been alert to their re- 
sponsibility and are contributing a goodly share of 
life blood to the profession. They have found their 
fair share of members of the profession who need 
the AAHPER, and whom the AAHPER needs. 

The AAHPER is by far the largest department of 
the National Education Association. There are evident 
advantages in this one fact, but we are still enlisting 
only one-fourth of our potential membership. What a 
force we could really be in educational circles if ever 
the majority were enlisted in our common cause! 


There is a continuing challenge to state and local 
leaders and continued progress should not be difficult. 
The profession is now animated by a new spirit of 
cooperation and unity. It is going forward on local, 
state, district, national, and international fronts with 
increasing purpose and power. Although the road is 
yet long and difficult, the profession will make great 
progress if everyone works as one great team to make 
the needed advances along all lines. Only then can 
every professional worker hold his head high and be 
proud of his profession and say, “It’s not anemic now. 
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TABLE | 
3 Official Membership Count—AAHPER, June 1, 1948 
re (Analysis by Districts and States) 
Student sentetn 
Member- Profes- Honorary Student Projfes- Researck Grand 
Districts and States ship sional and Life Total Membership sional Quarterly Total Mem KJ 
Central (9) berg* 
98 24 1 123 45 10 3 181 
165 33 221 60 34 4 319 2 
191 81 4 276 330 57 5 668 > 
I ea ae, 277 52 3 332 109 12 8 461 3 
$i 22 2 27 19 2 123 
i 29 8 37 4 1 5 47 1 
1004 283 13 1300 713 136 30 2179 
Eastern (12) 
24 3 168 40 10 5 223 
i _ 36 5 1 42 53 1 1 97 ; 
i Diswict of 96 30 3 129 50 2 188 2 
33 10 -- 43 14 1 58 1 
OE —EEEe———————— 218 25 1 244 160 8 6 418 2 
EO EEE ELE 247 69 6 322 487 23 9 841 3 
23 7 30 38 1 
New jessy —~———_-____-____-__ 308 46 8 362 91 11 3 467 3 
New 786 201 16 1003 866 118 36 2023 6 
NE eae ere ee 485 98 2 585 296 17 5 903 4 
41 4 2 47 10 1 58 1 
20 6 26 2 28 1 
2434 325 42 3001 2077 196 68 5342 27 
Midwest (6) 
691 154 10 855 535 16 1452 5 
Se ee eee 272 68 6 346 327 23 5 701 3 
239 72 4 315 105 12 5 437 3 
337 112 7 456 156 1 5 648 3 
West Virginia 87 17 1 105 139 2 2 248 2 
174 38 3 5 95 14 4 348 2 
481 31 2312 1357 128 37 3834 18 
32 5 a 37 64 1 ae 102 1 
33 13 ans 46 14 1 da 61 1 
87 42 3 134 87 3 — 224 2 
i EE eee 181 36 3 220 72 4 5 30% 2 
H 333 96 8 437 237 9 5 688 6 
1 Southern (13) 
92 25 2 119 191 3 318 2 
35 17 52 219 2 1 274 1 
H 142 33 3 178 161 18 6 363 2 
127 18 145 74 1 4 224 2 
102 28 2 132 24 156 2 
100 1 126 148 83 5 362 2 
47 1 48 54 3 105 1 
113 43 156 176 5 6 343 2 
82 22 104 50 a 2 160 
58 15 73 63 1 1 138 1 
92 24 116 68 9 5 198 2 
272 85 2 359 282 21 8 670 3 
179 38 2 219 60 5 3 287 2 
1441 374 12 1827 1570 152 49 3598 24 
Southwest (5) 
4 46 16 62 18 2 82 1 
567 251 13 831 214 114 24 1183 5 
107 12 1 120 a 2 126 2 
: 61 12 1 74 90 2 1 167 1 
789 293 15 1097 326 121 25 1569 9 
86 36 2 124 46 172 
24 10 2 36 18 1 55 
Foreign (not including Canada) -_--~ 267 63 3 333 4 4 33 394 <a 
Totals—U. S. Possessions and Foreign __ 394 112 7 513 68 rj 35 641 ne 
8195 2164 128 10487 6348 747 269 17851 98 
Summary by Districts 
_ Central (9) au 80046 283 13 1300 713 136 30 2179 14 
2434 525 42 3001 2077 196 68 3342 
1800 481 31 2312 1357 128 37 3834 18 
No-thwest (4) 333 96 8 437 aa7 9 688 6 
Aas 1441 374 12 1827 1570 152 49 35398 24 
7801 2052 121 9974 6280 742 214 17210 98 
k * By constitutional provision the number of Representative Assembly members is based on the total active, professional, 


4 and life members on the following scale: 25-100 members, one assembly member; 101-300 members, two assembly members; 301- 
gas Ong 500 members. three assembly members: 501-750 members, four assembly members; 751-1,000 members, five assembly members; 
eo 1,001-1,250 members, six assembly members. 
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It has the life blood that gives it strength and power.” 


What the Records Tell 

The total membership count as of June 1, 1948, was 
17,851, an increase of 2633 or 17.3 percent over June 
1 "1947. This number exceeds by almost 10,000 the 
membership count during the middle of the war period 
in 1943. ; 

The total membership and the gains or losses as of 
May 31 of each year have been as follows: 


Year Total GainorLoss Year Total Gainor Loss 
1935 6479 477 1943 7853 — 773 

1936 7501 1022 1944 8348 ° 495 

1937 8092 591 1945 10585 2237 
1938 8555 463 1946 12703 2118 

1939 8393 — 162 1947 15218 2515 
1940 10231 1838 1948 17851 2633 

1941 9301 — 930 1949 ? ? 

1942 8626 — 675 


Three districts and twenty-one states officially ac- 
cepted their quotas for 1947-48 based upon an equit- 
able distribution of memberships for all states. All six 
districts, forty-five states, and the District of Colum- 
bia designated membership chairmen. 

Five district associations, twenty-four state asso- 
ciations, and the District of Columbia achieved Honor 
Roll status. They are designated on the Honor Roll 
list accompanying this report. Several other states 
came very close to achieving their quotas. 

Eight states and one district have achieved their 
quotas for four consecutive years, namely: Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and the Northwest 
District. Connecticut repeated its achievement and 
attained the Honor Roll for three consecutive years. 
California, Indiana, Maryland, Minnesota, and New 
York gained Honor Roll status for two consecutive 
years. 

Twenty-six teacher-education institutions made the 
Honor Roll for one hundred percent enrollment of all 
major students sometime during the year. Four cities 
achieved recognition for one hundred percent enroll- 
ment of all teachers. There were undoubtedly many 
more not reported. 

By States——Thirty-five states and the District of 
Columbia made increases in membership ranging from 
1 to 238. Mississippi had the same count. Twelve 
states failed to equal or better their membership counts 
for the preceding year, namely, Connecticut, Georgia. 
Nevada, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, and 
Washington. Of these states, Connecticut, Oregon, 
Utah, and Washington made the Honor Roll the pre- 
vious year. Only one state, Georgia, has failed to in- 
crease its membership during the past three years. 

Those states exceeding a forty percent increase in 
their membership for the year were: Arkansas, 112.4; 
Colorado, 46.0; Delaware, 120.5; Florida, 81.5; Idaho, 
92.5; Indiana, 49.8; Kansas, 44.8; Kentucky, 69.5; 
Maryland, 85.0; Missouri, 43.2; Montana, 52.5; New 
Mexico, 152.0; North Carolina, 75.9; and Virginia, 
42.8. Of these fourteen states only Kentucky, Mon- 
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tana, and North Carolina failed to achieve their quotas. 
Idaho is the only state which has had over forty per- 
cent increases or more for three consecutive years, 
1945-46 (70.0), 1946-47 (71.0), and 1947-48 (92.5). 

Massachusetts made the largest numerical gain of 
any state, 238, reaching a total of 841. Other notable 
numerical gains were: Indiana, 233; New York, 206; 
Maryland, 192; Florida, 163; North Carolina, 148; 
Arkansas, 145; Pennsylvania, 141; Missouri, 139; 
Illinois, 128; California, 126; and Minnesota, 102. 

New York won first place for largest membership 
(2023). Illinois stood second (1452); California, 
third (1183) ; Pennsylvania, fourth (903) ; Massachu- 
setts, fifth (841); and Indiana, sixth (701). 

The average number of members in each state is 
351 compared with 299 in 1946-47, 249 in 1945-46, 
208 in 1944-45, and 165 in 1943-44. The median num- 
ber is 224 compared with 198 in 1946-47, 145 in 1945- 
46, 122 in 1944-45, and 93 in 1943-44. There is an 
exceedingly large range among the states (11 to 2023) 
with eleven states having fewer than one hundred 
members. Twenty-seven states have more than 200 
members compared with twenty-four in 1946-47, 
twenty-one in 1945-46, sixteen in 1944-45, and ten 
in 1943-44. Four states have less than 43 members 
compared with five in 1946-47, six in 1945-46, ten 
in 1944-45, and fifteen in 1943-44. 

Only two states, Nevada and Wyoming, have less 
than 25 active, professional, and life members com- 
pared with two states in 1946-47, four in 1945-46, 
six in 1944-45, and nine in 1943-44. According to the 
Constitution and By-Laws, these states are not granted 
representation in the Representative Assembly. New 
Hampshire achieved representation in the Assembly 
during the year but Wyoming lost her representation. 

Seven states increased their active, professional, and 
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life membership enough to gain one additional rep- 
resentative in the Assembly, namely, Colorado, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire 
and New Mexico. However, four states, Minnesota, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming, lost one representa- 
tive in the Assembly due to decreases in active, pro- 
fessional, and life members. 

By Districts—The Southern District Association 
led in the greatest percentage of gain (28.3). Next 
came the Central District Association with a gain 
of 24.5 percent. All districts except the Northwest 
made percentages of gain greater than eleven. The 
Eastern District Association made the largest nu- 
merical gain, 828, reaching a total of 5342, the largest 
membership of any district. The Southern District 
Association made the second highest numerical gain, 
793. Every district except the Northwest added 422 
or more to its count. 

By Types of Membership.—Active membership ac- 
counted for 45.9 percent of the total. Only 12.1 per- 
cent of the memberships were professional and thus 
received the reported research in the field. Only 0,7 
percent were life and honorary memberships. Student 
memberships accounted for 35.6 percent of the total. 
Only 4.2 percent of the total memberships are stu- 
dent professional. Subscriptions to the Research Quar- 
terly amounted to 1.5 percent. 

Student membership showed the percentage of gain 
during the year, 64.3, compared with a gain of 32.4 
percent in 1946-47, 37.1 in 1945-46, and 81.5 in 1944- 
45. Regular memberships showed the next highest per- 
centage of gain during the year, 13.3 compared with 
a gain of 9.9 percent last year and 10.6 percent two 
years ago. This latter gain is quite significant in view 
of the fact that the annual fee was increased from 
$2.50 to $3.50. 

There was a gain of 6.7 percent in life and honorary 
memberships although the total number is relatively 
small. 

Both types of professional memberships decreased. 
The percentage of loss for the regular professional 
membership was 36.7 and for student professional, 
9.8. The former is attributed largely to the increase 
in fees from $5.00 to $10.00. 

Foreign memberships not including Canada _in- 
creased 18.3 percent and have doubled in the past 
three years. There was a 31.4 percent increase for all 
U. S. Possessions and all foreign countries. 

Canada with 172 members exceeds the membership 
of nineteen state associations. Hawaii has 55 mem- 
bers which exceeds the membership of five state as- 
sociations, 

Although the total number of subscriptions to the 
Research Quarterly alone is low, there was an increase 
of 21.2 percent during the year. 


Quotas Are Fair and Objective Goals 


Quotas for 1948-49 for state, district, and national 
memberships are presented in Table II. Due to the 
increase in membership fees, all of which were effec- 
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TABLE Il 
Membership Summary and Quotas for States and Districts 


Districts 
and States 
Central 
COLORADO 


South | Dakota 


Eastern (12) 
CON t 
DELAWARE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA? TT 


MARYLAND? 
MASSACHUSETTS* ttf —--- 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey* 
New 
Pennsylvania 


Midwest (6) * 
INDIANA* ft 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Wisconsin* 
Totals 


Southern (13) * 
ALABAMA* 
ARKANSAS 


KOUISTANAt 
Cotelina 


Southwest (5)*f 
ARIZONA*® ____- 
CALIFORNIA * ft 


Totals for States 


U. S. Possessions and Foreign 


OS 
Foreign (not including Canada) 


Total U.S. & 
Grand Tozsals 


Key Il 


States and districts in capitals achieved quotas for 1947-48. 
*States and districts which accepted quotas for 1947-48. 
** Quotas are to be presented for acceptance by state and 


district associations. 
*** Quota based on total. 


t States and districts which have achieved quotas for 


two consecutive years. 


tt States and districts which have achieved quotas for 


three consecutive years. 


ttt States and districts which have achieved quotas for four 


consecutive years. 


tive last October 1,* the quotas were not increased 
last year. In determining the new quotas three fac- 
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Quotas June 1, f 
1948 Increase 
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*The new life membership fee became effective April, 


i 
| Mem- Percent- 
bership age Quotas 
. 151 181 46.0 180 
: 347 319 0.9 424 
278 44.8 312 
MINNESOTA*t 360 668 18.0 438 
MISSOURI .............. 436 461 43.2 536 
185 123 29.5 226 
| 90 77 16.7 110 
103 47 34.3 116 
| 210 223 —51 268 
32 97 40 
‘ i 78 188 100 
i M 78 58 126 
188 418 252 
520 841 630 
574 467 688 
1803 2023 2018 
a 1180 903 1398 
i 43 28 50 
4832 5342 5736 
963 1452 9.7 1144 
i 418 701 49.8 550 
ei 646 437 13.8 860 
eae 815 648 — 95 1044 
; | 241 248 25.3 294 
372 348 8.1 466 
3455 3834 12.4 4358 
| Northwest (4) ttt 
: FF 69 102 92.5 82 
80 61 52.5 106 
i 136 224 208 
222 301 —24.8 338 
507 688 — 7.7 734 
__ 318 376 
486 274 «1 236 
Ciphers 212 363 308 
Georgia 224 — 418 
38) 287 156 356 
246 362 324 
220 105 262 
395 343 516 
: 290 160 348 
301 138 274 
209 198 396 
747 670 982 
‘ 3990 3598 5188 
1183 11.9 1278 
3 Nevada* 17 11 31.3 22 
NEW MEXICO 68 126 90 
ae ; | 1180 1569 11.8 1592 
Wicks 394 18.300 
— 562*** 641 31.4 800 
= 
3 
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20,800 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
States and Districts Meeting AAHPER Membership Quotas for 1947-1948 


States Membership Chairmen 

ALABAMA Cordelia Lundquist, Alabama College, Montevallo 

ARIZONA Lois Dusenberry, Tucson Senior High School, Tucson 
ARKANSAS Mrs. Margie Mills, Public Schools, Pocahontas 

CALIFORNIA* Margaret McKee, 1860 La Loma Road, Pasadena 

COLORADO Warren Johnson, University of Denver, Boulder 
CONNECTICUT** Carl F. Fisher, University of Connecticut, Storrs 

DELAWARE*** W. Calvin Wood, Camden 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA*** Edith Barnett, Western High School, Washington 

FLORIDA Grace Fox, Box 1035, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee 
IDAHO Leon G. Green, University of Idaho, Moscow 

ILLINOIS*** Jane Axtell, Oak Park High School, Oak Park 

INDIANA* Clarence A. Biedenweg, 1230 South Clinton, Fort Wayne 

KANSAS Fritz G. Knorr, Kansas State College, Manhattan 
LOUISIANA*** , Mrs. Mary B. Bales, Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond 
MARYLAND* Elmon Vernier, Public Schools, Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS*** M. L. Walters, Springfield College, Springfield 

MINNESOTA* Barbara Gill, Carleton College, Northfield 

MISSOURI Clarence Whiteman, Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg 
NEW MEXICO Mrs. Vada Overton, State Department of Education, Albuquerque 
NEW YORK* Arthur Lynch, High School, Bronxville 

OREGON*** George J. Sirnio, State Department of Education, Salem 
UTAH*** Glen Worthington, Logan High School, Logan 

VIRGINIA Grace E. Chevraux, Hollins College, Hollins 

WASHINGTON*#*** Lowell Wiggins, Highline High School, Seahurst 

WEST VIRGINIA Robert Jameson, Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, Charleston 
Districts 

CENTRAL Jack Mathews, University of Missouri, Columbia 

EASTERN Ethel Kloberg, Baldwin High School, Baldwin, Long Island, New York 
MIDWEST Randolph Webster, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
NORTHWEST*** Spencer Reeves, University of Washington, Seattle 

SOUTHWEST* ; Kenyon Smith, Board of Education, Los Angeles 


Teacher-Education Institutions With 100 Percent AAHPER Enrollment of All Student Majors 


. Colleges and Universities 
Alabama College, The State College for Women, Department of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Montevallo, Alabama*** 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Department of Physical Education for Women, 
Auburn, Alabama** 
Arkansas State Teachers College (M & W), Normal Station, Conway, Arkansas 
Brenau College, Department of Physical Education for Women, Gainesville, 
Georgia*** 
Butler University, Department of Physical Education for Women, Ind‘anapolis, 
indiana* 

Central Washington College of Education, Department of Health and Physical 
Education, Ellensburg, Washington 

John B. Stetson University, Department of Health and Physical Education 
(M & W), Deland, Florida 

Kansas State Teachers College, Department of Physical Education for Women, 
Pittsburg, Kansas*** 

Long Island University, Department of Physical Education for Women, Brooklyn, 
New York 

North Texas: State Teachers College, Department of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion (M & W), Denton, Texas*** 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Department of Physical Education for 
Women, Maryville, Missouri** 


*On Hcnor Roll for two consecutive years. 
**On Hcnor Roll for three consecutive years. 
*** On Honor Roll for four consecutive years. 


Membership Chairmen 
Margaret McCall 


Jeannetta T. Land 


Jeff Farris 
Margaret Mantle Stookey 


Ruth Bird 

Miss Jess Puckett 

Mrs. Sara Staff Jernigan 
Hazel Cave 

Louise Beronaguro 
Beulah A. Harris 


Wincie Ann Carruth 
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1948. 
180 
424 
312 
438 
536 
226 
110 
116 
50 
2392 
268 
40 
100 
126 
252 
630 
68 | 
688 
2018 
1398 | 
98 
50 
5736 | 
1144 
550 
860 | 
1044 
294 
466 
4358 
82 
106 
208 
338 
734 
376 
236 
308 
418 
356 
324 | 
262 
516 
348 
274 
396 
982 
392 
5188 
94 
1278 
22 | 
90 
108 
1592 
— 
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onor Roll (continued ) 


Colleges and Universities 


Ouachita College, Department of Health and Physical Education (M & W), 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas* 

Smith College, Department of Physical Education, Northampton, Massachusetts 

Texas State College for Women, Department of Health, Physical Education, and 


Membership Chairmen 
Robert A. Cowan 


Dorothy S. Ainsworth 


Recreation, Denton, Texas*** 


Fayetteville, Arkansas** 

Women, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Storrs, Connecticut 

Delaware 

Park, Maryland* 

Minnesota 

Pennsylvania 

tion for Men and Women, Logan, Utah 
Wake Forest, North Carolina 
Missouri* 

Oregon* 


Education, Greensboro, North Carolina* 


Cities 
Garden City, New York* 
Norfolk, Virginia** 
Portsmouth, Virginia 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute (M & W), Lafayette, Louisiana er 
University of Arkansas, Department of Physical Education, Women’s Division, 


University of Chattanooga, Department of Health and Physical Education for 
University of Connecticut, Department of Physical Education for Men and Women, 
University of Delaware, Department of Physical Education for Women, Newark, 
University of Maryland, Department of Physical Education for Women, College 
University of Minnesota, Department of Physical Education for Men, Minneapolis, 
University of Pennsylvania, Department of Physical Education, 
Utah State Agricultural College, Department of Physical Education and Recrea- 
Wake Forest College, Department of Physical Education for Men and Women, 
Washington University, Department of Physical Education for Women, St. Leuis, 
Willamette University, Department of Physical Education (M & W), Salem, 


Women’s College of the University of North Carolina, Department of Physical 


Cities Achieving 100 Percent Enrollment of All Teachers | 


University City, Missouri, Department of Health, Physical Education, and Safety** 


Anne Schley Duggan 


Mrs. Vesta Bourgeois 
Elizabeth A. Ludwig 


Jean Gillis 

Carl Fischer 

Beatrice P. Hartshorn 
Rachel Benton 

Ralph A. Piper 
Philadelphia, W. F. Meredith 
The Staff 
James W. Long 
A. Gwendolyn Drew 
Lestle J. Sparks 
Ethel L. Martus 


Membership Chairmen 
Carroll H. Smith 
Kirk Montague 
Ruth White 
Helen Manley 


tors based on latest figures available were‘ given equal 
consideration : 

1. The total population of each state and district in 
relation to the total population of the United States. 

2. The total number of teachers in each state and 
district in relation to the number in the United States. 

3. The amount of money spent for education in each 
state and district in relation to the amount spent in 
the United States. 

On the basis of these factors states and districts are 
allotted proportionate shares of the national mem- 
bership goal for 1948-49 set at 20,800. 

These quotas will be presented to state and district 
associations for acceptance. They represent fair and 
objective goals. 

Quotas are applicable to both state association and 
national association memberships. Membership in the 
National Association automatically gives one mem- 
bership in the district association. Local association 
memberships should be encouraged strongly. There- 
fore local, state, and national membership campaigns 
should be coordinated and conducted simultaneously. 
At no time has there been intentional fostering of the 
idea that national memberships are more important 
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than state memberships. It is only through strong 
and unified local, state, and district associations that 
the professions will gain a stronger and more enduring 
status. 

Recognition is given to different groups which merit 
Honor Roll status. There will be published in the 
Journal of Health and Physical Education the follow- 
ing Honor Rolls with names of membership chairmen: 

1. States achieving state association membership 
quotas by June 1, 1949. 


2. States achieving National Association member- 
ship quotas by June 1, 1949. 

3. Teacher-education institutions achieving 100 per- 
cent enrollment of all women major students at any 
time during the year. 

4. Teacher-education institutions achieving 100 per- 
cent enrollment of all men major students at any 
time during the year. 

5. Cities achieving 100 percent enrollment of all 
school health, physical education, and recreation teach- 
ers at any time during the year. 

6. State and local associations adopting the unified 
membership plan at any time diring the year. 
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The Job Ahead 

Strenuous effort on the part of leaders in most 
states and districts will be imperative if the 1948-49 
goal of 20,800 is to be achieved before the official 
membership count is made on June 1, 1949. This is 
a continuing challenge to state and local leaders. In 
three years we should be 30,000 strong! i 

Sample materials that may be used will be distrib- 
uted widely. Anyone indicating how many copies 
of the materials they will need will be sent the re- 
quested supply immediately. . 

The name of the National Membership Commit- 
tee was changed last year to the State, District, and 
National Membership Committee. It is now a stand- 
ing committee of the Association with only one-third 
of the personnel changing each year. 

Sustained cooperation and leadership are deeply 
appreciated. With everyone helping, the affiliation of 
individuals in our field with their state, district, and 
national associations is insured. Each year such 
achievement gives us a fine basis for more intense 
efforts in the immediate future and should give every 
interested professional person a sense of satisfaction 


New Hampshire: Ruth Taylor, Laconia High School, Laconia 
*New Jersey: L. Maude Norris, Senior High School, At- 
lantic City 
*New York: Arthur Lynch, High School, Bronxville 
Pennsylvania: C. Harold Schuler, 8211 Cadwalader Road, 
Elkins Park, Philadelphia 
*Rhode Island: John H. Osterberg, Public Schools, 20 Sum- 
mer Street, Providence 
Vermont: Clarence Bugbee, East Washington Street, Rutland 
Midwest District*: Randolph Webster, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing 
*Tllinois: Jane Axtell, Oak Park High School, Oak Park 
*Indiana: Clarence A. Biedenweg, 1230 South Clinton, Fort 
Wayne 
*Michigan: Mildred Shouldice, Public Schools, Battle Creek 
Ohio: Manuel Kuechle, Board of Education, Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland 20 
West Virginia: Robert Jameson, Thomas Jefferson Junior 
High School, Charleston 
*Wisconsin: Herbert L. Fisher, 953 South 56th Street, West 
Allis 
Northwest District: Spencer Reeves, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle 
Idaho: Leon G. Green, University of Idaho, Moscow 
Montana: Inga Hoem, Butte High School, Butte 
Oregon: George J. Sirnio, State Department of Education, 
Salem 
Washington: Lowell Wiggins, Highline High School, Sea- 


Does your membership expire in September? If it does, you will save time 
and avoid delay in receiving your magazines by renewing now instead of wait- 
ing until a reminder is received. 


that his or her professional organization is responding 
well during these early postwar years. 
State, District, and National Membership 
Committee, 1947-48 
Central District: Jack Mathews, University of Missouri, Col- 
umbia 
Colorado: Warren Johnson, University of Denver, Boulder 
*Iowa: Mrs. Theresa Anderson, North High School, Des 
Moines 
*Kansas: Fritz G. Knorr, Kansas State College, Manhattan 
*Minnesota: Barbara Gill, Carleton College, Northfield 
Missouri: Clarence Whiteman, Central Missouri State Col- 
lege, Warrensburg 
Nebraska: Ralph Beechner, Lincoln High School, Lincoln 
, “~~ Dakota: Willis Osmon, State Teachers College, Val- 
ey City 
South Dakota: Gladys Leonard, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion 
Wyoming: Maud Greenwald, Public Schools, Cody 
Eastern District: Ethel Kloberg, Baldwin High School, Bald- 
win, Long Island, New York 
— Carl F. Fisher, University of Connecticut, 
torrs 
*Delaware: W. Calvin Wood, Camden 
District of Columbia: Edith Barnett, Western High School, 
Washington 
Maine: Howard G. Richardson, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Augusta 
Maryland: Elmon Vernier, Public Schools, Baltimore 


a: M. L. Walters, Springfield College, Spring- 


* Accepted 1947-48 quotas. 
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hurst 


Southern District*: Mrs. Vesta Bourgeois, Box 287, Lafayette, 

Louisiana 

*Alabama: Cordelia Lundquist, Alabama College, Montevallo 

Arkansas: Mrs. Margie Mills, Public Schools, Pocahontas 
*Florida: Grace Fox, Box 1035, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee 

Georgia: Carmen Torrie, Armstrong Junior College, Sav- 
annah 

*Kentucky: Margaret Sheegog, Louisville Girls High School, 
2nd and Lee Streets, Louisville 

Louisiana: Mrs. Mary B. Bales, Southeastern Louisiana Col- 
lege, Hammond 

Mississippi: (No Report) 

North Carolina: (No Report) 

Oklahoma: Flora May Ellis, Oklahoma A&M College, Still- 
water 

South Carolina: D. G. Phillips, Erskine College, Due West 

Tennessee: Robert Dunkerley, Board of Education, Nash- 
ville 

Texas: Ellen Harvey, State College for Women, Denton 
*Virginia: Grace E. Chevraux, Hollins College, Hollins 


Southwest Distrie#*: Kenyon Smith, Board of Education, Los 
Angeles 
*Arizona: Lois Dusenberry, Tucson Senior High School, 
Tucson 
*California: Margaret McKee, 1860 La Loma Road, Pasadena 
*Nevada: Gwendolyn Wooley, 1240 South 7th Street, Las 
Vegas 
New Mexico: Mrs. Vada Overton, State Department of 
Education, Albuquerque 
*Utah: Glen Worthington, Logan High School, Logan «a» 
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Athletics 


By 


GEORGE |. WERNER 


Director of Physical Education 
Spokane, Washington 


in the physical education program for grades 6, 

7, and 8 is of tremendous interest to those in 
charge of the elementary school and junior high school 
physical education program. At the 1947 national con- 
vention of the AAHPER, the Physical Education Divi- 
sion adopted a resolution condemning interschool com- 
petition in the elementary school. The first 8 grades 
were included and thus it affects the junior high school 
as well as the elementary school. 


The resolution is as follows: 


7: question of the place of interschool athletics 


RESOLUTION RELATING To INTERSCHOLASTIC COMPETITION 
ON THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEVEL 


Wuereas, elementary school boys and girls are emotion- 
ally immature ; 


WHEREAS, activity for all is the desired standard rather 
than activity for the few; 


Wuereas, the interest of boys and girls is in playing the 


game and not in playing other schools unless artifically stimu- 
lated to do so; 


WHe_reas, small schools may not be able to have satisfactory 
competition within their own small group; and 


Wuereas, a play or sports-day type of program broadens 
social horizons ; 


WE, THEREFORE, RECOMMEND: The activity for all be stressed 
in grades one through eight in the elementary school physical 
education program; that a strong intramural program be de- 
veloped for grades five through eight; that interschool com- 
petition be considered only as a natural outgrowth of a full in- 
tramural program; that we go on record as definitely opposed 
to interscholastic competition for elementary school boys and 
girls. (Adopted by the Representative Assembly.) 1! 


An Analysis of the Resolution 


The following analysis of the various provisions of 
the resolution indicates its weakness. In essence, it 
condemns interschool competition in the elementary 
schools for the following reasons: 

1. WHEREAS, elementary school boys 
and girls are emotionally immature ; 

There can be no quarrel with this statement itself. 
Of course boys and girls of this age are emotionally 
immature. But they are also physically, socially, and 
mentally immature. We prescribe exercise and athletics 
as an aid to the boy or girl in maturing physically and 
socially. It is one of the great obligations of the entire 
school program and specifically of physical education 
to help children mature emotionally as well. The role 
of interschool athletics as an aid to the emotional de- 
velopment of the child should be examined more care- 

1“Recommendations from the Seattle Convention Work- 


shop,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, 18:7 (Sep- 
tember, 1947), page 432. 
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fully before a premise such as the above is employed 
as a reason for condemning such activities. Williams 
says, 


The emotional life is recognized as a fact to be understood, 
and hence the responsibility to deal with it as such. Nowhere 
are there greater problems in health or in education than in 
this field of the emotions . . . How can the emotions be given 
opportunity for expression? The emotions and sense activity 
in games . . . may add fresh and significant meaning to life, 
deepen and mellow the personality . . .2 

Good sportsmanship is the ability to control the emo- 
tions so that the child’s actions conform to the pattern 
that society considers desirable. If so, the question 
here is simply, “Can interschool athletics contribute to 
the development of qualities of good sportsmanship in 
the individual child?” 

The world wants . . . men and women who can stand crit- 
icism and disappointment and defeat, who can control their 
emotions and manage their instincts . . . These (characteris- 
tics) are learned only by rubbing up against the give and take 
of competitive struggle.? 

The development and shaping of the child’s emotions . 
should be the subject of the same type of planning 
on the part of the physical educator as that provided 
for the physical side of the child. The interschool con- 
test, when properly conducted and when given its 
proper place in the total program offers rich oppor- 
tunities for specific planning in this direction. 


2. WHEREAS, activity for all is the 
desired standard rather than activity 
for the few; 


This implies that activity for the few (interschool 
competition, as interpreted by the resolution) makes 
it impossible to provide a program for the mass of our 
students. It is not inconceivable that the interschool 
athletic program can be built on a broad base of in- 
tramural play and that each may complement and make 
more successful the other. 


Few will question the thesis that every child should 
have the opportunity to engage in competitive athletics 
with his fellows in the intramural program. However, 
if we subscribe to the well established principle of pro- 
viding for individual differences, it is apparent that 
the athletic program must go a step further if the 
more able student’s needs are to be met. A short 
period of interschool competition, perhaps of the extra 


2J. F. Williams. Principles of Physical Education. Phila 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1938, page 246. 

3 Esther L. Richards. “Mental Hygiene Aspects of Physical 
Education,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, 14 
(January, 1930). 
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Should we or shouldn't we have interscholastic competition in grades 6, 7, and 8? 
The author thinks we should and presents h’s reasons in this reply to the resolution 
on interscholastic competition passed by the AAHPER at its 1947 convention. 


mural type following the long intramural schedule and 
serving as a culminating activity for the students, pro- 
vides the “enriched curriculum” for those students who 
e skilled. 

ae. the frosting on the athletic cake—the 
brief interschool schedule—serves as an excellent mo- 
tivation for the intramural program. Many systems 
have found that the intramural and the interschool 
programs are not incompatible and that, indeed, when 
wisely planned and administered as component parts 
of a total program, the maximum effectiveness is 
achieved. 

3. WuHeErEAS, the interest of boys and 

girls is playing the game and not in 

playing other schools unless artificially 

stimulated to do so; 

It is self-evident that boys and girls are interested in 
playing the game. But the point is now raised as to 
what constitutes artificial stimulation. Is the example 
of the high school athletic competition seen in every 
community artificial stimulation? Is the play of com- 
munity recreation leagues, college level competition, the 
sig League baseball schedules, and similar examples of 
interschool and intercity play artificial stimulation? It 
would be difficult to charge the countless neighborhood 
“Rinkey Dinks’” who play the “5th Avenue Gang” in 
sandlot football as being the result of artificial stim- 
ulation. 

The fact is that children enjoy playing a team from 
another school more than one made up of their own 
fellows. This desire stems from within more than 
from external forces. There are three factors which 
constitute an explanation of this. 

First is the “gang” urge which is characteristic of 
children within the 12-15 year-old group and which 
helps to explain their tendency toward preference of 
team games. 

Second is the innate competitive urge which chil- 
dren possess and which needs no man-made stimulus 
to be activated. Various writers point to the existence 
of this drive. For example, Nixon and Cozens say, 
“Man is a competitive animal; the tendency to try to 
excel may be regarded as almost universal.’’ 

Jersild points out that if schools do not provide con- 
ditions under which children can engage in wholesome 
forms of competition the youngsters themselves will 
find ways to compete. 

The most vital element in this situation, however, and 
possibly the key explanation of the children’s eager- 
ness to match their skill and strength with those from 
another school is the factor of playing the unknown. 
Here is an aspect of the adventure drive, of an in- 


4Eugene W. Nixon, and Frederick W. Cozens. An Introduc- 


tion to Physical Education. Philadel hia: W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1947, page 134. 
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tangible but real urge to venture into new fields and 
see what lies just beyond the horizon. The thrill of 
anticipation and of being projected into a stimulating 
new experience accompanies this urge. Many physi- 
cal educators believe that it is because of this that the 
interschool phase of the physical education program 
arouses a keener interest among students than any 
other. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the school should pro- 
vide the opportunity for satisfying this interest and it 
is desirable that the true source of the interest be 
recognized. 

4. WHEREAS, small schools may’ not 
be able to have satisfactory competi- 
tion within their own small group; 

What is meant by “satisfactory competition” ? Does 
it imply that schools involved are too small to field 
teams in full numbers for large team sports competi- 
tion? 

It is often true’and especially in the small elementary 
school, that it is not feasible to provide an interesting 
and challenging intramural program because of lack of 
numbers. In this situation the need of a wisely admin- 
istered interschool athletic program is even more acute 
than in the larger. school where it is possible to pro- 
vide an intramural schedule. To fail to give these 
students at least a brief taste of interschool play is 
often to deprive them of any opportunity to partici- 
pate in the fine educational exp-:rience of team athletic 
games under the wise guidance of thie school. 

5. WHEREAS, a play sports-day 
type of program broadens social hori- 
zons ; 

The statement, even if accepted at face value, does 
not preclude the possibility of other forms of inter- 
school play having their social development possibilities 
for the child. Whenever children gather together to 
play games, whether among their own school group or 
with children from another school, there are great 
possibilities for social guidance. : 

Based upon the above reasons, the important part of 
the resolution is given: 

WE, THEREFORE, RECOMMEND: That 
activity for all be stressed in grades 
one through eight in the elementary 
school physical education program; 
that a strong intramural program be 
developed for grades five through 
eight; that interschool competition be 
considered only as a natural out- 
growth of a full intramural program; 

Up to this point there is little with which to quarrel, 
although it is difficult to see how the last item can be 
harmonized with the five points which attack the in- 
clusion of interschool athletics in the program. It 
concludes : 

(Continued on page 511) 
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Examining the Orientation 


Process 


By 
FREDERICK W. COZENS and 
FLORENCE STUMPF 


University of California, Berkeley 


tively homogenous group of major students (with 

respect to age and experience) was entering our 
teacher-training institutions. As a usual thing the stu- 
dents came directly from high school, or some, having 
spent two years in junior college, were a little older. 
World War II and the G. I. Bill have changed this 
situation radically. During the past three years the 
diversity in background of prospective majors (par- 
ticularly men) has been forcefully brought to our 
attention. We shall attempt here in a brief way, to set 
forth information which we have found helpful in the 
orientation process with our group of major students. 

In an orientation course an attempt should be made 
to do two things: first, to help the student achieve 
some understanding of the profession he is entering; 
and second, to determine, if possible, the type of student 
entering the profession so that an orientation process 
may be developed which will more nearly meet his 
needs. In other words, the student needs to know about 
the profession, and members of the teaching staff need 
to know about the student—his interests, his aspira- 
tions, and his background. 

We took occasion last year to formulate a question- 
naire which was given to the students at the first lec- 
ture period, to be filled out before they had done any 
of the required reading, in order that their answers 
might not be flavored with what they thought the in- 
structor wanted rather than their own reactions to the 
questions. We believe that the data collected may be of 
interest to many college and university teachers and 
may prove to be a sample of the background and think- 
ing of students now selecting physical education as a 
profession. The data were collected not primarily for 
this reason, but in order that we might do a better job 
in offering orientation material. 

At the University of California, minors in physical 
education must take the orientation course “Introduc- 
tion to Physical Education,” as well as the majors; 
also the course is required for recreation majors who 
are specializing in the area of physical education. 
Forty-five men and thirty-seven women answered the 
questionnaire. Among the men, 82 percent were 
majors in physical education; among the women, 68 
percent. Slightly more than half of the men were fresh- 
men and sophomores. However, about 15 percent were 


| N the period between World Wars I and II a rela- 


graduate students, indicating that they are minors tak. 
ing the course in their graduate year. Among the 
women 60 percent were freshmen and sophomores, 38 
percent were juniors, and there was only one graduate 
student in the group. 

The age of both men and women ranged between 
seventeen and thirty years, inclusive. The ages of 76 
percent of the men lie between twenty and twenty-six 
years as compared with 73 percent between seventeen 
and nineteen years among the women students. On the 
average the men are three years older than the women. 
In relation to age, it would therefore make some differ- 
ence as to the approach in the whole matter of orienta- 
tion. 

From data collected in previous classes of this type, 
a number of impelling motives were selected from the 
standpoint of students entering the profession. These 
motives were listed in the questionnaire and the 
students were asked to rate them (0 to 10) in order 
of the importance which they attached to the motive. 
The top listing among both men and women was “The 
enjoyment of participation in sports”; 54 percent of 
the women and 69 percent of the men rated this as 
their most impelling motive. Among the men 58 per- 
cent felt that a highly important motive was “Enjoy- 
ment of social contacts made in athletic competition.” 
Some interesting observations may be made concerning 
the other motives. For example, the appeal of the out- 
door life of the physical education teacher was rated 
higher by a larger percentage of the women than of 
the men. Other motives rated as important were: 

“Like to work with boys and girls in physical activ- 
ities of all sorts.” 

“Consider physical education a very important part 
of education.” 

“Heart and soul in athletics and believe I will be 
happier in my associations with this field than with any 
other.” 

“Teaching physical education offers the greatest 
possibility for contributing to the complete develop- 
ment of boys and girls.” 

Interestingly enough, very few men or women rated 
highly the motivation which might be stated as follows: _ 
“I have always admired my physical education teacher 
and would like to become one.” 

In one section of the questionnaire, students were 
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asked to list questions about which they were most 
concerned, with relation to the profession. Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the women and all of the men 
were vitally interested in (1) the employment oppor- 
tunities offered in the field, (2) the related fields in 
which there are employment possibilities for physical 
education majors, and (3) whether or not physical 
education as a profession is a stable, going concern. 
The rate of compensation of the physical education 
teacher as compared with teachers in other fields ap- 
peared to be of little importance to the group. In rela- 
tion to the personal qualifications of individuals enter- 
ing the profession, the women seemed to be more in- 
terested than the men in learning about personality 
qualifications, while the men were more interested in 
information regarding character qualifications than the 
women. 

In a question designed to discover the school level 
at which most students desired to teach, we find among 
both men and women the greater percentage wishing 
to teach at the high school level. However, about 36 
percent of the men as compared with 22 percent of the 
women aspired to teach at the college level. 

Prior participation experience in physical education 
activities, other than in a school situation, was a ques- 
tion which brought forth some interesting information. 
The larger percentage of both men and women had 
participated with scout and “Y” groups, indicating the 
influence of these groups on the major student’s back- 
ground. Almost half of the women in the group had 
received leadership experience with either one or more 
of the following groups: YWCA, church, girl scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls. Forty percent of the men had re- 
ceived leadership experience with the following groups: 
YMCA, boy scouts, church, and fraternal organiza- 
tions. 

In relation to prior employment experiences in a 
physical activity program, over 45 percent of both men 
and women in our group had been employed in the 
following capacities: camp counselor, playground 
leader, and life guard. 

In an effort to determine the breadth of experience 
in physical activities which the group had had, a ques- 
tion was formulated having to do with the number of 
sports which the individual would like to teach or 
coach. Apparently the men have had more breadth of 
experience insofar as their personal desire and willing- 
ness to teach a variety of sports is concerned. One- 
third of the women (among those who answered this 
particular question) would like to teach or coach more 
than one sport, as compared with 85 percent of the 
men. Among the women, basketball and softball rated 
highest as to their preference for teaching or coaching. 
Among the men, the sports rating highest were basket- 
ball, football, baseball, track, swimming, and tennis, 
in that order. 

An attempt was made to determine what might be 
called an “ultimate goal.” Thirteen women left the 
question unanswered. Fifteen stated that successful 
teaching in a school situation was their goal. Only 
nine men left the question unanswered. Fifteen men 
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wished to teach academic subjects including physical 
education, and coach athletic teams; ten men wanted 
to coach athletic teams exclusively, but in a school 
situation; another ten men looked forward to adminis- 
trative positions. Only one man out of the forty-five 
was ambitious to play -on a professional team or to 
coach a professional team. 

The implications for the teaching staff which arise as 
a result of the answers to this rather hurriedly formu- 
lated questionnaire are fairly clear. If the University 
of California has a fair sampling of prospective major 
students, we can believe: 


1. That we are getting a considerable number, per- 
haps as high as 40 percent, of transfers from junior 
college. 

2. That at the present time the large majority of our 
entering women students are under twenty years of 
age, while the large majority of men range in age be- 
tween twenty and twenty-six years. 

3. As students view the profession, prior to an ori- 
entation course, their most impelling motives for enter- 
ing the profession are the enjoyment of participation in 
sports; their fondness for working with boys and girls 
in physical activities, and their enjoyment of the social 
contacts made through participation experiences; the 
appeal of the outdoor life offered to physical education 
teachers. 

4. A very large percentage of prospective major 
and minor students want to know about the employ- 
ment opportunities offered in the field of physical edu- 
cation and related fields. They are also eager to learn 
about the personality and character qualifications 
which are desirable for individuals entering the field. 

5. The largest percentage of both men and women 
desire to teach at the high school level, but more men 
than women have an ambition to teach at the college 
level. 

6. A large majority of the students have participated 
in physical activities in such organizations as boy and 
girl scouts, YW and YMCA’s, church, and fraternal 
organizations. 

7. A considerable proportion of the students have 
had leadership experiences in these organizations and, 
further have had employment experiences as camp 
counselors, playground leaders, life guards, etc. 

8. In their desires to teach a variety of sport activ- 
ities, the men seem to display more versatility, since a 
larger percentage of the men wish to teach more than 
one sport. Among the women, basketball is at the top 
of the list with softball a second choice, tennis a third, 
and swimming a fourth. Basketball is also the number 
one choice with the men, football, number two, base- 
ball, number three, track, a fourth choice, swimming. 
a fifth, and tennis, a sixth. 

9. Although fifteen women left the question concern- 


_ ing the ultimate goal unanswered, the majority of those 


answering stated that their ultimate goal was a success- 

ful teaching experience in a school situation. Only nine 

of the forty-five men left the question unanswered. The 

largest number of men wish to teach academic subjects, 
(Continued on page 502) 
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Editorials 


ACH year brings its changes ; each 

year brings its problems to any 
organized group. The degree of ef- 
fectiveness with which a group meets 
its challenge is determined by the 
quality of cooperation demonstrated by the entire mem- 
bership. In view of the complexity of local, state, na- 
tional, and international affairs, with their multiplicity 
of implications for our field, it is indeed appropriate 
that this year we take for our Association the theme, 
“Together We Build.” Only by the cooperative effort 
of each one of us, whatever our position, only by the 
untiring effort of every member, can our profession 
hope to keep pace with the demands of the times. 


One thing the current year brings to the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation is the resignation of our efficient and respected 
executive secretary, Dr. Ben Miller, and the selection 
of his successor. 

Tribute is paid here to Ben Miller for his outstand- 
ing service. To him and to the Association officers of 
the past few years credit belongs for the unprecedented 
growth in membership and professional progress of 
our organization. As Dr. Miller leaves us for a new 
challenge with the American Youth Hostels, Inc., we 
accept his resignation with regret; we wish him well; 
and we hope that he will continue to work closely with 
us as an effective member of the Association. 

We are fortunate, indeed, to have secured Dr. Carl 
A. Troester, Jr., to serve as the new executive secre- 
tary. Dr. Troester comes to us from Syracuse Uni- 
versity. He is well qualified for his position with us. 
We welcome him with enthusiasm, and pledge him our 
whole-hearted cooperation and loyal support. We know 
that with his capable assistance the Association will 
continue on its upward course of rapid growth and con- 
tinued progress. 

The American Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation resembles a growing family. 
We are young. We make mistakes—serious ones 
sometimes. We experience differences of opinion and 
conflicts within our group, but that is one way by 
which we grow. Our challenge as a growing profes- 
sional family is to present to the world a united front; 
for “The whole is greater than any of its parts.” And, 
as we learned in the years of our childhood, the stick 
may be broken, but the bundle of sticks is strong. 

Our Association is large and potentially powerful. 
We have so many facets, and touch the lives of Ameri- 
can people in so many ways that we should be active 
and make ourselves felt in numerous problems of na- 
tional scope. Many of our working committees do ex- 


Together 
We Build 


‘actly this. For example, our Facilities Committee is 


working to implement the report of the 1946 Facilities 
Workshop; the Committee on Relationships with the 
Armed Forces is actively engaged in the establishment 


of better understanding and cooperation between th 
Armed Forces and our own membership. : 

The nature of human affairs at this time enables Us 
as an Association to render important services to our 
members and to outside groups. In keeping with the 
principles of democracy, our membership should be 
kept informed of the plans and progress of events as 
stated or implied-in the objectives of the Association 
This year the Association boasts three major undertak. 
ings—two of them new, one a continuation of a Project 
started in 1947. The first undertaking is the publication 
of a yearbook, and it is hoped that the first issue wil 
be completed in the spring of 1950. The quality of the 
initial stages of this tremendous task indicates the 
strength of the committee assigned to the project. The 
second undertaking is the organization of a committee 
to study decentralization of the duties of officers, and 
long-range planning for the Association. The third 
project, the reorganization of divisions and sections, 
will advance through the continued efforts of the com- 
mittee appointed in 1947, 

During this crucial and significant period, your of- 
ficers and the board of directors make a plea for toler- 
ance, understanding, and professional integrity. May 
the years ahead bring abundant evidence of worthy 
accomplishment inherent in our theme for this year, 
“Together We _ Build!’—Ruth Evans, President, 
AAHPER. 


CARCELY a week goes by in 

To Be which graduate departments in 

Or Not the larger colleges do not receive sey- 

To Be? eral requests for men with doctors, de- 

grees or “well on their way toward 

the doctorate.” In one institution over 80 candidates 

were in the files in some stage of progress toward the 

coveted degree. Not one was assured of earning the 
degree that year. 

One candidate may be too ready to take on a new 
duty or some added responsibility for his own good. 
Another may not quite make a deadline for promotion, 
based upon a degree, and loses interest after that. An- 
other enthusiastically embarks upon a seemingly fea- 
sible topic, flares for a while, and then sputters out. 
One scholar may have too deep a passion for learning 
to be bothered with the meeting of requirements for a 
degree. Another feels that making the ‘Class A” ref- 
eree list is more essential than working on a thesis. 
Another may see a place for additional money earned 
on outside jobs. Many others may feel that they “can't 
do it this year, the load is too big.” They will get at it 
next summer—but the time never comes. Others are 
getting too much of a thrill out of living, after a four 


year turn for their country, to settle down at another . 


grind so soon. There are, too, those academic marathon 
cyclists who embark upon the degree circuit every 
(Continued on page 515) 
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Community Cooperation for Community Recreation 


By 
HAROLD D. BACON 


Mott Foundation Program 
Flint, Michigan 


landscape comes out in full-dress greenery and the 

sun climbs so high that the tall buildings lining 
Flint’s South Saginaw street have to look straight down 
their noses to see their shadows, it’s a sign to get set 
for the fun. Flint isn’t carpeted with parks and play- 
grounds nor are its citizens a particularly tough lot of 
athletes, but nonetheless nearly 40 percent of the town’s 
175,000 population turned out last vear for the City 
Recreation Commission’s program. 


Flint might very well be among the hundreds of 
American. communities clamoring for more park 
acreage, swimming pools, playgrounds, and tennis 
courts. Two years ago it needed them badly enough. 
But Flint found a way out for its pent-up urge for 
activity with a revitalized, cooperative city-wide recre- 
ation program. Flint found out, as many communities 
are sooner ar later bound to learn, that without cen- 
tralized regulation community recreation takes up more 
space, more time, and more expense than is necessary. 


re the late spring of the year when the Michigan 


The Flint program started out as an experiment 
based on the theory that if all community agencies and 
recreation sponsors would pool resources and consoli- 
date schedules there would be more room for every- 
thing. The experiment might be evaluated also as one 
directed to meet the needs of a single community, but 
there is no reason why any other American city can- 
not adopt the plan. One advantage Flint might have 
over the average community is the financial and 
personal backing of the Mott Foundation, a philan- 
thropic project established in 1934 by Charles Stewart 


Mott, a General Motors Corporation vice-president.* 


The experiment started out taking in one sport at 
a time, adding other sports piecemeal. Baseball was 
the first sport to undergo regulation. 

Baseball had had its problems. The school system 
and the YMCA would compete over participants; the 
church organizations would come up against the inde- 
pendent leagues over the matter of facilities and 
finances; and all of them would quarrel over prestige 
and leadership. Coaching and officiating jobs usually 
went to anyone who wanted to tell the boys how to play 
ball, and each team drew up its own code usually with 
a technical allowance to go after an umpire now and 
then. When the going was good and the opposition got 
worked up to the point at which it was felt a runner 
in the hospital would be worth two on base, one often 


*The Mott Foundation has conducted experiments and 
financed several other programs in community development 
With a particularly outstanding record in adult education. 
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went. Then there was multiple participation. This 
meant that one player could belong to two teams simul- 
taneously. Quite often these two teams were scheduled 
to play on the same day; and when that happened the 
young bi-partisan of the sandlots went over to the 
team he liked best, leaving the other outfit to forfeit 
its game, idling a restless lineup for the day. At 
other times when schedules didn’t work out, strength 
and size determined who had access to any particular 
playground, subsequently turning back the younger 
teams. Inevitably, this system—or lack of it—led right 
up the backstreet to the poolroom. 

In the spring of 1945 a newly formed commission 
was charged with the direction of the baseball program. 
The commission was headed by a chief commissioner 
(one of the local high school baseball coaches) and six 
representatives from as many organizations in the city: 
the old city commission, the Park Board, Community 
Chest, Mott Foundation, the Flint Journal, and the 
Citizens Bank which undertook the handling of the 
Commission’s funds and bookkeeping tasks. In previ- 
ous years baseball had been supported almost entirely 
by private commercial sponsors in return for adver- 
tising space. Unsettled deficits were taken care of by 
the city commission’s limited budget. Now a new 
budget was drawn up. After calculating only the 
requirements for personnel, the program’s minimum 
seasonal expense was fixed at $3,000. The Mott Foun- 
dation offered to put up half of this amount and the 
city commission readily matched it. When a demand 
for an additional $4,000 for trophies and new equip- 
ment came up, the Community Chest sealed the bargain 
and the new baseball program was under way. For a 
schedule which was to last only through the summer 
months, $7,000 may seem exorbitant. Yet today the 
program is going very well and laboring with none of 
the original pressure on the Community Chest. The 
$4,000 has been offset by a benefit game between the 
Detroit Tigers and the Flint All-Stars, a team made up 
of the best adult talent. Everything considered, the 
program has a good grip on its bootstraps. 

The second important phase of action executed by 
the new commission was a reclassification of players 
and teams and a reshuffling of game schedules. The 
first year, it coordinated a program for all boys up to 
18 years of age by formulating leagues sharply classi- 
fied by age brackets. This gave every boy in town old 
enough to shoulder a bat a chance to play ball without 
overtaxing his competence. That summer 1,455 boys 

(Continued on page 514) 
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What 94 the Trend in 
Dance Education? 


By 
JUANA DE LABAN 


University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


OW that the dance has finally become a part of 
N the educational program in colleges, it is time 
for us to create a better understanding of the 
dance medium through a coordinated curriculum. 
Primary emphasis must be placed upon more adequate 
training of dance teachers. A dance program should be 
planned according to our social culture, with the intent 
of expressing that culture in a manner which can be 
universally understood. The achievement of this goal 
should be kept in mind as we focus on the student 
whom we wish to introduce to the dance. 

In their teacher-training programs colleges include 
the different forms of dance. This raises the problem 
of how much dance training every student should have 
and what importance it should assume in the program. 
Dance has its place in the “total’’ educational process 
and some phase of dance has found its way into most 
of the academic curricula. It is therefore time to evalu- 
ate the entire teaching of the dance as practiced in the 
field of education. 

We are caught by the dual aim pursued by most 
institutions in which dance is taught. Should it be a 
preparation for the eventual future professional career, 
or should the student be only initiated into one more 
form of “art appreciation”? Today the leaders in the 
dance field must be prepared to train students either 
for the educational or the proiessional goal. 

If we are ready to offer professional dance training, 
then certainly most college dance programs lack the 
required standard. Their students are not able to make 
a living in the dance after leaving college without en- 
rolling for two or three more years in a professional 
dance studio. There with a minimum of three or four 
hours’ daily work they gain sufficient technique and 
develop their imaginative powers to a point where they 
are competent to apply for a job. 

If we stress, however, the educational goal, then it 
must be stated that many institutions choose a middle 
path because there is a confused notion of what con- 
stitutes dance. In the end the student is deprived of the 
opportunity of finding his place in the dance field, be it 
educational or professional. His illusions connected 
with the dance, instead of furthering his entire devel- 
opment, overstress particular phases which are not of 
value to him because the basic principles of movement 
have not been presented properly. 
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wee the colleges opened their doors to dance ag 
one of the subjects included in their programs, 
they surely did so with the idea of bringing about g 
coordinated understanding of the arts, a more imme. 


‘diate release for the latent creative talent of the ind- 


vidual and the group, an aesthetically healthful activity 
and, finally, an emphasis on a proper correlation of 
music and movement, all of which may be regarded as 
primary factors of education. 

~The demand upon the dance to produce ‘results in 
exhibitions is mostly to blame for the shift in focys 
from its original purpose to the conflict of a divided 
intention in the educational or professional field. This 
is not so much the particular fault of any individuals 
as it is the phenomenon of teaching art subjects in 


- general. It is extremely difficult to know where the 


educational process of learning ends and where the 
pro-essional begins. 

A background knowledge of dance history, including 
style and form of the dance as practiced throughout 
the centuries, should be provided as a foundation for 
dance students no matter whether they are education- 
ally or professionally interested in the medium. There 
will be argument on this suggestion, however, con- 
sidering such points as the dance in relation to the 
entire curriculum, the time at present assigned to dance 
teacher training, and the competency of the dance in- 
structor to give a history course requiring a broad and 
rich experience. 

To actively engage in the execution of the various 
techniques and dance forms of the past is stimulating, 
but in the opinion of the author, it would only be 
necessary for the professional dancer. The professional 
student, in spite of his complete concentration upon 
dance instruction, seldom knows enough about the 
dance forms of the past. A thorough knowledge of 
dancing throughout the ages would aid any creative 
mind in developing an individual style and a personal 
form of dance. Contributions in the arts are made 
mostly by those who are familiar with the different 
periods in history. Having experienced in actual prac: 
tice some of the vital stages of dance background, 
much experimentation can be omitted thus allowing 
concentration upon the real exploration towards new 
directions which begin when the old disappear. To set 

(Continued on page 513) 
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Television as a Teaching Device in 


Physical Education 


By 
THOMAS D. TODD 


Falls Church High School 
Falls Church, Virginia 


homes and business establishments, during re- 

cent months has been of great interest to the 
author. There is no question but that this field offers 
wonderful opportunities and possibilities in the in- 
struction of physical education, as well as in the enter- 
tainment field and in commercial enterprises. How- 
ever, television equipment, stations, networks, and 
programs are yet in their infant stage of develop- 
ment. Much has to be done before television can take 
its place, alongside the radio and motion picture, in 
our American way of life. In comparison, very little 
has been written on the educational possibilities of 
television, and almost nothing relating to its possibili- 
ties in the instructional field of physical education. 

We must realize that, to date, adequate experimenta- 
tion with television in education has not been suf- 
ficiently advanced to warrant our whole-hearted ac- 
ceptance. However, we as educators, must avail our- 
selves of new and improved techniques, and must not 
allow ourselves to make the same mistakes that were 
made with radio and motion pictures—that of not 
availing ourselves readily of their many instructional 
uses. 

Television instruction is not much unlike instruc- 
tion by motion pictures. Perhaps, one of the most 
distinguishing features is the adaptability of a televised 
program to the immediate situation. Here a televised 
program may be transmitted to many outlying districts 
where television receivers may pick up the program 
and reproduce it, thus, bringing to the viewer, a realis- 
tic educational experience, as it is happening at that 
very moment. 

There is a considerable body of research which 
shows the value of films in the teaching of skills; to 
the extent that physical education instruction is large- 
ly a skill development, this research applies. In learn- 
ing to perform a skill, a “mental picture” of the total 
skill, analyzed into its psychological steps, speeds the 
learning process. Thus, projected demonstrations, 
whether they be on a movie screen or on a televised 
screen, are of greater value in class teaching than any 
other type of demonstration for achieving this “mental 
picture.” This is reiterated by Dunlap who says: 

Tests are said to show that, of all the senses, vision accounts 


for ninety percent of all learning and the other four senses 
combined contribute a mere ten per cent.2 


T ie rapid spread of television receivers in many 


1Orrin E. Dunlap. The Future of Television. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1942, p. 147. 
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Both educational leaders and authorities on televi- 
sion agree that the educational possibilities of television 
are tremendous. Norma Kersta, former manager of 
television, National Broadcasting Company, in refer- 
ence to the educational possibilities of television, has 
said: “Here is one of the most powerful means of mass 
education ever devised both in the home and in the 
classroom.”” It is not expected or anticipated, that 
television instruction will replace the teacher in class- 
room instruction, or abolish the many techniques of in- 
struction which have proven successful for so many 
years. It does mean, however, that television will take 
its place alongside the motion picture as an aid to 
instruction in the field of physical education, as well 
as in other fields of education. Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, former United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, saw the value of television in the educational 
field in which skills are formed by the use of demon- 
stration of successive steps in a procedural sequence. 
Dr. Studebaker said: 


I have no doubt, however, that for some instructional appli- 
cations, television offers tremendous important educational 
opportunities. . . . I-am confident that television can be used 
in this way because of the experience the United States Office 
of Education has had in preparing sound motion picture films 
to teach such things. 

Sufficient research on the effectiveness of television 
in satisfying the rigorous standards of educational re- 
quirements has not yet been obtained. However, some 
experimentation has been done in some of the large 
high school systems, and in several of the universities. 
Adair* indicates that early experiments show that 
retentivity is extremely high, and that teachers and | 
supervisors have been pleased with the results. In- | 
structional courses in golf, tennis, and other sports — 
produced by television companies have been enthusi- 
astically received by viewers. 


Problems to Overcome 
Before television instruction can be accepted as a 


means of supplementing instruction in physical educa- 
(Continued on page 500) 


2Leonard Power. Television and its Educational Future. 
New York: The Grolier Society, Inc., 1944, p. 2. 

3 J. W. Studebaker. “Television as a Means of Education,” 
Proceedings of First Annual Conference, Television Broadcast- 


ing Association, Inc. New York: Allan B. Dumont Laboratories, 
Inc., 1944, p. 49. 


4G. P. Adair. “What Television Offers Education,” Asso- 


~— for Education by Radio Journal, VI (February, 1947), 
Pp. 
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Rhythm Training 


By 
EVELYN LOEWENDAHL 


University of California 
Los Angeles 


Nature of the Proprioceptive Centers 

HE achievement of standing erect comes from an 
[istrict process of nerve ending stimulation which 

originates within the body itself and principally 
in the skeletal muscles, tendons, and joints. Hence, 
the sense of position arises from a deep sensibility 
aroused by stimulation of the skeletal muscles and ad- 
joining structures. The impulses in these parts are 
transmitted to the higher centers in the central nervous 
system which in turn are relayed back to the muscles, 
tendons, and joints which then move in coordinate 
effective patterns. The sum total of these intricate nerve 
impulses results in the development of a kinesthetic 
sense. From this physiological knowledge we receive 
an indication as to the means of developing the kines- 
thetic sense or proprioceptive centers, and therefore 
the sense of erectness. It is a program of stimulation 
of the muscles and related structures. In other words, 
through activity we can achieve a sense of position. 
The common use of the plumb line in developing good 
standing position may still be employed for superficial 
checking of body alignment. It may be employed by 
the individual himself or the teacher to check the 
shoulder, hip, and ankle points which should be dis- 
sected by a plumb line from the side position. The 
mirror also checks for us the evenness of the shoulder 
and hip levels. However, since the position of standing 
is not a static process but dependent upon active stimu- 
lation of the kinesthetic centers, a program of active 
training of those centers will do more to achieve for 
the individual a sense of erectness than superficial 
posture checks. This is particularly true in the early 
stages of bone, joint, and skeletal muscle development 
as in the elementary level. 


The Initial Examination 

Through the guidance and direction of Dr. H. E. 
Billig, Medical Director of the Billig Clinic, Los 
Angeles, we selected those students who were exhibit- 
ing a poor sense of erectness—those who were leaning 
to one side with one shoulder dropped lower, and those 
who used their bodies in an uncoordinated non-smooth 
pattern of movement. These children were told to re- 
move their clothes from the waist up and to close their 
eyes, whereupon their bodies were bent forward. In this 
position, with their eyes closed, they were moved from 
right to left and left to right. Then they were requested 
to come to a standing position but told to keep their 
eyes closed until they thought they were standing com- 
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pletely erect. Before they opened their eyes the ex. 
aminer observed the position of the spine. Its devia. 
tion from a center line and an uneven hip and shoulder 
level were noted on an examination card. In several 
instances the student would level his shoulders after he 
observed his deviation in a mirror. His visual sense 
would inform him that he stood off of center, but his 
deep proprioceptive sense had not, since his spine was 
deviated lateralward when his eyes were closed, 

In a second test, we bent the student over in the 
Adams position—to determine the amount of derota- 
tion of the rib cage.* In all of the cases examined (16) 
the curvature was functional, namely, the spine 
straightened out in the Adams position. We were 
dealing with an age group of six to ten years of age 
and did not find severe degrees of derotation. 

Training Program 

The rhythmic training program itself consisted of 
three periods a week of 20 minutes each in a series of 
exercises done to a definite rhythm. They were per- 
formed slowly and smoothly, with good coordination. 
Directions were changed on the beat and flowed from 
one direction into the next smoothly. The beginning 
exercises dealt first with large groups of muscles. The 
movements gained in complexity as they progressed. 

A. Standing in good position: 

1. Arms out to side shoulder level. Turn torso to 
the right, to the front, to the left, to the front. 

2. Reach down to the toes with the hands. Come 
up to standing position; lean to right; come up to 
standing position; lean to left; come up to standing 
position. 

3. Leg swing (use back of chair for balance). 
Right leg swing forward, backward, forward, place; 
left leg swing forward, backward, forward, place. 

4. Leg swing. Place hands on hips. 

5. Walk to rhythm of music watching posture. 

6. Skip to rhythm of music, watching posture.** 

In addition to supervised periods of twenty minutes 
each at school, a home program was given to be prac- 
ticed daily for twenty minutes. A conference of the 
mothers of the pupils was called at which time a com- 
plete explanation was made of the reason for the pro- 
gram, the method of examination and the observations 
made. The purpose and method of correction was 

(Continued on page 506) 


* By the Adams position is meant full forward flexion or 
the forward bend position. 


** The author will provide upon request titles of musical 
selections used. 
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Reaching Mr. General Citizen 


American Education Week, November 7-13, 1948 


By 


BEN W. MILLER 


Formerly Executive Secretary, AAHPER 


eral Citizen supports the kinds of school programs 

which he believes in and understands. For ‘years 
the resounding cry of our profession has been that 
among the least known and often neglected areas of the 
school program is that concerned with the health, phys- 
ical education, and recreational interests and needs of 
children and youth. Yet the profession has been slow 
to realize that even though latent interest exists for all 
worthy causes such interest must be aroused, chan- 
neled, and put into action. Otherwise it 1s valueless. 

Furthermore, it is known that good public relations 
depend on making and keeping friends. They depend 
on action that will develop and maintain sound rela- 
tionships, and on the public understanding of such 
action. 

The creating of public opinion on behalf of the in- 
dispensable elements in a good program rests squarely 
upon the shoulders of workers within the profession. 
Each one must share in the shaping of this public 
opinion and in foreknowledge of its effects and values. 
Let’s not hedge on this fundamental fact! A good pro- 
gram can be secured for every community if the pub- 
lic is sufficiently aroused to its value. 

In the final analysis each professional group finds 
that the public accepts any field of service at its own 
evaluation. Each group finds also that it is the public 
that judges the success of any group in seizing oppor- 
tunity born of great need and supports it accordingly. 

If we in health education, physical education, and 
recreation are prone to criticize for lack of public sup- 
port, the public can likewise and with deeper and more 
silent scorn indict us for giving our concept of pro- 
fessional worth more lip service among ourselves than 
developing an understanding among those outside of 
our own ranks. We have wanted to present the cause 
of the profession in a concerted fashion throughout the 
nation. Yet we have not done this. 

Effective public relations is, therefore, the core of 
professional strength. Congress can’t vote it. Dollars 
won't buy it. It is the job of any professional group 
to be more concerned with building up public relations 
(professional character) than to be putting over per- 
sonalities. Demanding more of ourselves will result in 
less demands on others. Society will not vote any group 
out of existence. Groups vote themselves out of exist- 
ence only by their failure to share and participate in 
the total fight for the things human beings want. Pas- 


|" has been demonstrated repeatedly that Mr. Gen- 
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sive acceptance of a designated role or impulsive think- 
ing and action will lead to being buried under the 
grinding wheels of progress. The public is the final 
judge in our democratic society and the public follows 
its leaders because it wants to follow them—not be- 
cause it is threatened, intimidated, or coerced. 


MERICAN Education Week in an occasion for 

intensifying public interest in the schools, inter- 
preting needs, and stimulating community action in 
making improvements. 

Its twenty-eighth observance is scheduled for No- 
vember 7-13, 1948. Professional leaders in health, 
physical education, and recreation should begin plans 
now for participating wisely in this significant pro- 
gram. For the fourth consecutive year the topic on 
health and safety has been incorporated in the official 
plans. This year we are especially grateful that this 
topic has been assigned to Friday, an official school 
day. The general theme is “Strengthening the Founda- 
tions of Freedom.” The daily topics are: Sunday, 
November 7, Learning To Live Together; Monday, 
November 8, Improving the Educational Program; 
Tuesday, November 9, Securing Qualified Teachers; 
Wednesday, November 10, Providing Adequate Fi- 
nance; Thursday, November 11, Safeguarding Our 
America; Friday, November 12, Promoting Health 
and Safety; Saturday, November 13, Developing 
Worthy Family Life. 

The four national sponsors of American Education 
Week, the National Education Association, the Amer- 
ican Legion, the United States Office of Education, and 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, repre- 
sent millious of influential Americans and reach mil- 
lions more through various channels of contact. These 
sponsors are credited with stimulating ten to twelve 
million parents and other citizens to visit their schools 
each November during this outstanding period of edu- 
cational interpretation. 


The sponsors firmly believe that strengthening the 
foundation of freedom involves the health and safety of 
all people. They believe that too many people take their 
freedoms for granted and that eternal vigilance is the 
price of all freedoms. But in addition to vigilance there 
must be a plan or method to combat apathy, indiffer- 

(Continued on page 504) 
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THE MODEL GYMNASIUM OF THE WORLD.—HOW PHYSICAL CULTURE IS PROMOTED 
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The Old Hemenway Gymnasium 


HEN the Commencement Copy of the Harvard Bulletin 
Win to me and I noted the full-page picture of the old 
Hemenway Gymnasium with Dr. ‘Sargent’s picture in the 
center, the desire was keen to bring happy memories to the 
hundreds of our professional flock who shared in the pioneering 
of that early mecca for knowledge-seeking teachers in those 
early days. Due to the generosity of my friend, Mr. McCord, 
editor of the Harvard Bulletin, to whom I appealed post haste 
for the loan of the cut for use in our Journal, it became pos- 
sible to bring this unusual and history-rich picture to those 
whom I know will be fascinated by every nook and corner 
of the old gymnasium. 

Having been personally associated with the Harvard Summer 
School for many years, both as student and as teacher, I feel 
impelled to turn back the pages to those days of old. There 
was no competition in choice of summer courses in those 
days. Dr. Sargent felt the need for opportunity in training 
teachers for what was then a new field in education. Naturally 
students flocked to Cambridge from all over this country, 
as well as from neighboring countries. After a few years of 
a one-summer course, it was extended to four summers or 
more, when upon completion Harvard granted the much- 
coveted diploma. Classes ran from eight in the morning 
until five in the afternoon, with Saturday afternoon free for 
joint outings which were always looked forward to. Each 
year at the opening of the school Dr. Sargent would weave 
into his welcome the phrase, “Those who bring the most will 
take the most.” This prediction never failed to be proven 
each summer, to which Mr. Van Wyck, the popular registrar 
and secretary, can definitely attest. There is not space to lift 
out. some of the delightful and fruitful experiences and inci- 
dents shared by all in those days but I feel confident that the 
interested readers will exercise their memories and conjure up 
episodes of place and the men and women they met during 
those years. The opening each summer was a grand reunion 
for those who attended before, and at the end a reunion with 
those whom nostalgia brought back for the final exhibition. 


The Harvaid Summer |School was the birthplace of many 
innovations in program content. Field hockey for women was 
first introduced here. Dr. Sargent had secured Miss Applebee 
from England to introduce the game, and I daresay that those 
who were in these experimental groups remember her with 
keen appreciation, for she was, and still is, a remarkable, 
dynamic exponent of that now full-grown sport. Dancing, 
then called esthetic dancing, likewise had its origin at the 
Harvard Summer School. It was a daring innovation in 
the face of a scolding church. Dr. Sargent was a fearless 
pioneer and dared to stress dancing as an important and 
integral adjunct to physical education. Gilbert was the man 
whom Dr. Sargent intrusted with this innovation. It was a 
great success from the beginning and the Gilbert School in 
Boston was the first mecca to which women flocked to learn 
the new art. Much as we may smile at the conception of the 
dance in those days, the fact remains that it was the beginning 
of what has become a major factor in physical education for 
women. Fanny Faulkabor and Mary McGrath will be happily 
remembered as assistants to Mr. Gilbert. The men _ will 
remember Oliver Hebbert, who may well be considered the 
Pioneer in dancing: for men. His classes were most popular. 
Everyone free at the time of his classes joined in, for it was 
an hour of real frolic and a harvest for new teaching material. 

Folk dancing also had its major impetus in Cambridge, and 
the names of Elizabeth Burchenal and Miss Rabinowitz will 
be remembered by those in early attendance. 

Each year several original pieces of composition, either in 
dancing, floor work, or staging exhibitions were brought in 
by teachers in the field, and served as an impetus to creative 
work. Because of the many experts among the students in 
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By 
CARL L. SCHRADER 


Egremont, Massachusetts 


the various practical phases of our field, the final exhibition 
always attracted a large audience and served as a grand 
climax of the course, in addition to the fact that it made 
physical education popular with a lay audience. 

The Hemenway Gymnasium was.torn down several years 
ago to make room for the Littauer Building. Some of the 
equipment has been stored away by the University, along with 
Dr. Sargent’s extensive collection of data in research and 
other materials which I hope may some time be compiled 
into a volume of record for future generations. 


Former attendants of the Summer School will recall the 
vast array of machine equipment designed for corrective and 
developmental exercises. They formed a basis for developing 
and reconditioning of individual muscle groups, shortcomings 
discovered by the then extensive physical examination with 
some sixty anthropometric measurements and a strength test, 
which was later brought back into use for a short while 
under the name “Physical Fitness Index.” No credit was 
given Dr. Sargent or others in the complete adoption of a 
strength test. The same measuring instruments were used 
and strength totals were established, and all that was added 
was a mathematically calculated index. The findings of these 
strength tests gave rise to a program for correction. Definite 
prescriptions were issued to those in need, in which program 
the various machines played an important part. Students 
desiring to participate in sports had to reach certain minimum 
strength totals, varying according to the type of sport. Every 
football man and oarsman had to total 700; less strenuous 
sports required 600 and still others, 500. Those falling short 
of these totals were given special prescriptions in order to 
qualify. A book was provided with illustrations of the ma- 
chines and texts telling the procedure. The prescription card 
contained the number of times for an exercise, as well as 
the weight in pounds to be used. 


The course in anthropometry included measuring and testing 
and use of the prescription book. This method of correction 
was extensively used, and schools and colleges all over the 
country obtained the materials, books, and cards directly from 
Harvard. 


The accumulated data of Dr. Sargent included the measure- 
ments and strength-test results of an endless chain of noted 
athletes in the field. Be it a Sandow or a Lilliputian, an acrobat 
or a prize fighter, a dancer or a skater, Dr. Sargent found a 
way of luring the desired person to the Hemenway Gymnasium 
for such an examination. All that data lies buried at Harvard. 

One cannot resist calling attention to at least a part of the 
roster of both faculty and students. A number are no longer 
with us, while others, still active, have earned by their deeds 
the admiration and respect of our present army of teachers. 
The names here given are not in any particular order, nor is 
the list a complete register, but they do represent in total a 
galaxy of pioneer workers, keen in their belief in physical 
education: 

Dr. Sargent, Harvard 

Dr. McKenzie, then of McGill University, later of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 

Jessie Bancroft, New York Schools 

Dr. Burdick, Supervisor of Maryland 

Dr. Hetherington, New York University 

W. A. Stecher, Philadelphia Schools 

Miss Ballentine, Vassar College 

(Continued on page 504) 
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Physical Education Chile 


By 
ROSAURO SALAS and JORGE BRAVO 


Institute of Physical and Technical Education 
University of Chile 
Santiago, Chile 


N interest in physical education began to make 
A itself felt in Chile toward the end of the past 
century. This became evident at the Pedagogi- 

cal Congress of 1889, where it was decided that the 
training of teachers in that branch of education should 
be undertaken by a special school. That same year 
the government sent a Normal School professor, Sr. 
Joaquin Cabezas Garcia, to Europe to study the or- 
ganization of physical and manual education. After 
four years spent in research Sr. Cabezas Garcia re- 
turned to Chile with the knowledge and experience 
which formed the basis of the organization of physical 
education in Chile. A bitter struggle ensued and many 
obstacles had to be surmounted, but Sr. Cabezas Garcia 
won his point, i.e., the formation of an Institute of 
Physical and Manual Education, and in 1906 such a 
school was opened for the training of a specialized 
group of teachers. In 1910 the Institute of Physical 
Education was set up in the building which it still 
occupies today, at Morande 750. In 1918 it achieved 


the status of a university school, and for 41 years has 


been training teachers of physical education. 

The training of these teachers was the basis of 
physical education in Chile, for the succeeding genera- 
tions of teachers gave, and are still giving, to the 
child (the most important nucleus of any organized 
country) an exact idea of all the related activities 
of physical education. 

Time, and the changes which it necessarily brings 
to all human activities, has naturally influenced this 
new training, which, when incorporated into the na- 
tional life, had before it such wide prospects for the 
future. From its foundation the Institute of Physical 
Education has not only performed its function of 
training teachers, but has always held a position of 
importance in the consideration of new ideas for the 
encouragement of sports, privately organized, but with 
official backing. For instance, it was represented on 
various boards created by the government for the 
purpose of putting the various physical activities of 
the country on a well organized basis. Its director 
had a seat on the first of these boards, the National 
Commission on Physical Education, and the National 


Due to some difficulties encountered in the English transla- 
tion of this article by the authors, it was found necessary to 
make a second translation from the Spanish. This was done 
by two members of the Spanish Department at Smith College, 
Miss Elizabeth Foster and Miss Helen Peirce, and the Editor 
acknowledges their careful and painstaking work with great 
appreciation. This is the third in a series of articles on physi- 
cal education programs in foreign countries. 
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Council for Physical and Moral Education; thus the 
school became the guiding force of these bodies. 

The constantly increasing scope of physical educa- 
tion in the country gradually forced the government to 
adopt certain important resolutions for its guidance. 
The first was a short-lived organization known as the 
General Board of Sports and Physical and Moral 
Education. In 1928 there was created the General 
Board of Physical Education, under the Ministry of 
Education. This was a step of tremendous importance 
to physical education in Chile. It made obvious the 
wish of the government to establish, once and for all, a 
central body which should have in its hands the 
guidance and expansion of these activities, whose 
sphere of influence includes not only primary and 
secondary school children and university students, 
but also the thousands of post-school citizens actively 
interested in sports. 

In December, 1929, Law No. 4074 put national 
physical education on a solid basis. This law, which 
had been preceded by decrees dividing physical edu- 
cation into school and post-school education, giving 
organic form to the bodies charged with the direction 
of sports in the country, and taking the first steps in 
the organization of university sports, emphasized the 
economic and technical bases of physical education in 
Chile. This law (revised by Decree No. 6352, of 
December 31) laid the foundation of our physical 
education by making it economically solvent. This 
was done by adding to the ordinary budget of the 
General Direction of Physical Education the tax on 
the Concepcion Lottery, thus giving the Direction 


an income of approximately 3,000,000 pesos earmarked - 


for physical education. 

In 1932, as the result of political upheavals, the 
General Board of Physical Education was abolished 
and its funds allocated to totally different activities. 
Since then many efforts have been made to have a new 
law passed, but they have been unsuccessful to date. 
In spite of this there has been a steady increase in 
physical activities. 

After the suppression of the General Board of 
Physical Education, the Institute of Physical Educa- 
tion regained its status as a university school, and 
made changes in its curriculum so as to include regu- 


lar courses in as many sports as possible. Sports, al’ 


ways a matter of private enterprise with a federation 
for each sport and a national council, have continued 
to increase their scope, to the point that our country 
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ranks as one of the most sports-loving in South 
America. 

In spite of all this activity, this constant increase 
in the field of sport, we have no directed scientific ac- 
tion, nor any official body with sufficient economic 
and technical resources to stimulate and direct our 
great potentialities. Let us see why this is so. 

In the first place one must point out that in spite 
of the fact that physical education has been active in 
Chile for half a century or more, the very basis of its 
existence (i. e., the Institute of Physical Education of 
the University of Chile) has not been given the sup- 

rt it needs. It is still struggling with the same ma- 
terial difficulties that it had to contend with at its 
foundation. In spite of all its efforts, it still has no 
adequate physical setup for training future teachers. It 
is still using the same antiquated building as in 1910 
and, in spite of the fact that this school has won an 
international reputation which gives it first place 
among schools of its kind in South America, its a» 
tion is seriously restricted by the lack of adequate 
buildings, dormitory, sports fields and courts, swim- 
ming pool, and gymnasiums. Under these circum- 
stances the school can send out teachers with a sound 
theoretical knowledge of gymnasium work and games, 
and training in some sports, but not teachers trained in 
all the branches of this vast subject, which is what 
Chile needs. 


Present Organization 
In an analysis of the present organization of physi- 
cal education, we recognize two fundamental divisions : 
physical education in the school, and post-school physi- 
cal education. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOL 

This comes under the authority of the Ministry 
of Education and is directed, in both the pre-school 
and school fields, by a Chief Inspector of Physical 
Education. Under him are the inspectors of primary 
and secondary physical education and all the teach- 
ers of physical education in primary, secondary and 
commercial schools, in technical schools, girls’ schools, 
industrial and mining schools in all state and private 
schools of this Republic. All the technical aspects of 
instruction are under his control, and he is responsi- 
ble for all state-owned stadiums, gymnasiums, swim- 
ming pools, and sports fields which are not actually 
part of some state school or institution. 

Physical Education in the Primary School.—The 
objectives for primary school physical education are 
to prepare for the maintenance and improvement of 
health; to favor a normal physical development; to 
form habits of personal and social hygiene, of proper 
diet, of physical activity and open-air life; and to give 
anti-alcoholic and sex instruction. 

The material equipment available is scanty and in- 
sufficient. Only in exceptional cases are there adequate 
buildings, gymnasiums, swimming pools, courts. 
Equipment is scarce. The children have none of their 
own for practice. 

The program in effect since 1930 consists of three 
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45-minute periods per week for the school year and 
one “sports afternoon.” The following subjects are 
taught: gymnastics, games, sports, personal hygiene. 
Keach child is examined at the beginning and end of 
the school year, and anthropometric and medical rec- 
ords are made, Every school has at least one gymnas- 
tic exhibition and field day per school year. 

The emphasis of the teaching is on educational, 
formative, and corrective gymnastics, based on the 
principles of the Ling School. It is planned to suit the 
age, sex, psychomotor and neuromotor character of 
the child and the climatic conditions and latitude. 

The teaching plan is divided into four parts: prelimi- 
nary, preparatory, fundamental, and final exercises, all 
interspersed with educational games. 

All joints and all muscle groups are exercised (ex- 
ercises for the legs, arms, trunks, abdominal muscles, 
back, back of the neck, suspension, etc.) and move- 
ment is combined with the holding of positions which 
localize the corrective action especially in the spine, 
the shoulders, and the chest. Proper breathing is 
taught, as well as qualities such as courage, will, self- 
discipline, and responsibility, all on an emotional basis 
which keeps the child attentive, eager to work, and 
cheerful. 

All this fits easily into the plan of work drawn up by 
the individual teacher on the basis of the type plan, 
and allows for a graduation of effort for the individual 
class, the fatigue curve, and a graduation through the 
school year. We begin with easy exercises and prog- 
ress to those gradually increasing in difficulty and im- 
portance. Educational gymnastics really affect the 
whole psychophysical development, and reliable rec- 
ords are kept of the effects produced. , 

In the field of sports, football, basketball, and volley- 
ball are taught and practised, and matches are held. 
This is done progressively. First we have the “pre- 
sport” games, then sports adapted for children, and 
finally matches. 

Various group and folk dances are interspersed in 
the work for girls, all carefully adapted to the stage 
of development of the pupils, as indicated above. 

On leaving school the pupil passes a series of physi- 
cal tests which are recorded on his “Certificate of 
Physical Competence.” 

In general the instruction in this field is intentional- 
ly tied up very closely with class work in other fields 
of primary instruction. It is made to combine with his- 
tory, natural sciences, etc., by incorporating the class 
material in games, stories, etc. 

This physical instruction is given by graduates of 
the Normal Schools, which have a comprehensive pro- 
gram of physical education. There is, however, a rap- 
idly increasing number of specialized teachers of 
physical education, graduating from the Institute of 
Physical Education of the University of Chile, with a 
university degree. At the present moment there are 
150 of these specialized teachers working in some 
300 schools. Besides giving class instruction in the 
different schools they supervise the other teachers of 
physical education. The same function is performed, 
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THE THEORY OF PLAY 
Revised and Enlarged 


by ELMER D. MITCHELL and BERNARD S. MASON 


THE THEORY OF PLAY has been the basic and standard text in the fields of phy- 
sical education and recreation for many years. Completely revised, it contains an 
historical background of the present day play movement, the need for play in 
modern life, the administration and organization of play, and the advances in 
recreation during the past ten years. 

The Contents: Play Throughout the Ages, The Modern Play Movement, Theo- 
retical Explanation of Play, Definition of Play, Play Movement, Play Interests, 
Play Forms, How Age and Sex Influence Play. The Need for Play in Modern 
Life, The Physical Benefits of Play, Play and Mental Growth, Play and Social 
Learning, How Play Is Promoted, Administration of Public Recreation, Public Play 
Areas, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, The Summer Camp, School Athletics, Organization 
of Play Activities, The Play Leader. 

6’ =x 9” $4.50 


THE FOLK DANCE LIBRARY 


by Anne Schley Duggan, Jeanette Schlottmann, and Abbie Rutledge 
Five Beautiful Volumes of Exciting Folk Dance Literature! 


The Teaching of Folk Dance Folk Dances of European Countries 
Folk Dances of Scandinavia Folk Dances of The British Isles 
Folk Dances of The United States and Mexico 
No other set of books has captured so skillfully the joyous spirit and stirring 
movement of the folk dance—nor set down in such clear, easy style the steps 
and music which go with each dance. THE TEACHING OF FOLK DANCE sets the 
tempo, and the remaining four volumes develop its theme into a complete unit 
of essential and illustrative material. Eighty-three dances are presented in detail 
with specific directions, clear analyses of steps, diagrams of floor and step pat- 
terns and piano accompaniment. Every physical education teacher and student 
will find this LIBRARY, invaluable. 
82x11” Illustrated Color Plates Music The Set $15.00 
Publication October 
(The Folk Dance Library may be purchased at a special pre-publication price of 
$12.00 if the set is ordered before October 1. Take advantage of this 20% 
discount and order the set now.) 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
FOR RECREATION 


by GERALD B. FITZGERALD 


Here is a guide for everyone concerned with community recreation activities. The 
author stresses the importance of good community organization for recreation as 
well as the cooperative aspects of recreation, and points out methods of achieve- 
ment. He gives full consideration tc the work of the professional and the layman 
and indicates how they may join together to attain a higher level of community 
organization. 

This significant and timely book is especially prepared for courses in administra- 
tion and recreational leadership. Those already conducting programs in commu- 
nities will find the material helpful. 

The Contents: Concept of Community Recreation, Social Setting of Leisure and 
Recreation, Community Organization Backgrounds, Local Community Organiza- 
tion, State and National Community Organization, Schools and Community 
Organization, Local Public Recreation Authority, Recreation Survey, Principles of 
Community Organization, Community Leadership. $4.00 
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@ INTRODUCTION TO 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


by JACKSON R. SHARMAN 


INTRODUCTION TO HEALTH EDUCATION provides a back- 
ground for the development of the teacher’s understanding of the 
purpose of health education and shows how the school program 
should plan for the health of its pupils. Here are the minimum 
essentials for a program of health education. 

The Contents: The Need and Purpose of Health Education, The 
Healthful School, Aspects of School Health Service, School and 
Community Cooperation for Health, The Curriculum in Health 
Educaticn, Foundations of Methods in Health Education, Health 
Instruction, Nutrition, Safety Education, Exercise and Recreation, 
Mental Hygiene. 


$3.00 


@ TEACHING PROGRESSIONS 
FOR THE SWIMMING 
INSTRUCTOR 


by RICHARD L. BROWN 


This cleverly illustrated book describes in detail methods for 
teaching the nine basic swimming strokes, and presents sugges- 
tions for class organization, satety in swimming, and water 
games and formations. 

All fundamentals preliminary to the actual swimming strokes 
appear under these headings: objectives, methods, analyses, and 
teaching tips. For each stroke the author points out the teaching 
progression and gives analyses of leg movement, arm movement, 
combined movements, head position, and breathing. 


6” x 9” Illustrated $3.00 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 
Interpretations and Objectives 


This new book investigates the place of education in a democ-’ 
racy, indicates the specific contributions of physical education to 
general educational objectives, and shows the relationship be- 
tween physical education as a teaching subject and democratic 
outcomes in terms of health, recreation and citizenship. 

Suitable as a text for courses in foundations, principles, phil- 

osophy or physiology. Of particular interest to administrators, 
supervisors, instructors, students, and parents. 
The Content: Need of Interpreting Physical Education, The Place 
of Education in a Democracy, Physical Education in the Educative 
Process, Growth and Development, Body Resources for Accommo- 
dation, Organic Development, Neuro-muscular Development, In- 
terpretative Development, Emotional Development, Recreation as 
an Objective, Health as an Objective, Character as an Objective, 
Oneness of Man. 


x 8” Illustrated $3.00 
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in as many schools as possible, by the so-called “Guide 
Professors” in the field. 

The Primary School Sports Federation is an in- 
stitution made up of teachers under the Ministry of 
Education. It encourages and controls sports competi- 
tions, and does a tremendous piece of work very suc- 
cessfully, especially in the national championship con- 
tests. This service is under the direct control of the 
Inspector of Primary Education and also comes un- 
der the General Board of Primary Education, which 
has the supervision of teaching in Normal Schools, 
primary schools, experimental schools, adult schools, 
workshop and vocational schools, prison schools, 
schools for the blind and the deaf, etc. In all, there 
are some 626,831 individuals, distributed among 4,300 
or so state schools and 1,000 private ones, with a 


combined annual budget of 462,832,685 pesos.* 

Secondary Physical Education—The objectives in 
this case are similar to those of primary physical edu- 
cation. The material equipment is better and there is 
more of it. Every secondary school (Lyceum) has a 
gymnasium provided with ladders, Swedish bars, 
apparatus for jumping, etc., and courts and fields for 
sports. Students work with special apparatus. 

The present course of instruction (in force since 
1935) consists of three hours a week for the first three 
years, and two hours a week for the last three years, 
in addition to the “sports afternoons” in each school. 
Anthropometric and medical records for each student 
are based on physical examinations at the beginning 
and end of each school year. Theoretical instruction 
is given in hygiene, nutrition, etc. Sports competitions 
and gymnastic exhibitions are ebligatory fer each 
school. Educational gymnastics are extremely impor- 
tant in the secondary as well as in the primary school. 
The well grounded conviction of its value, and the 
results achieved, make it the necessary basis of the 
program. Sports are practiced intensively, making the 
fullest use of available equipment and teaching staff, 
both of which are, however, still inadequate. The sports 
taught are principally football, basketball, track, swim- 
ming, tennis, and ping-pong. The students receive 
grades in these subjects, just as they do in others, and 
these grades influence their promotion. 

The functions of the Inspector of Secondary Edu- 
cation come under the General Board of Secondary 
Education. This Board controls 96 state secondary 
schools and 190 private ones, with some 78,594 stu- 


dents in all, and an annual budget of 102,449,120 pesos 
for all secondary education. 


The teachers of physical education in secondary 
schools are graduates of the Institute of Physical 
. Education of the University of Chile, hold a university 

degree, and have equal standing with other secondary 
school teachers, The class period is 45 minutes, and 
a teacher may teach as many as thirty periods a week. 
The salary is at the rate of 1,300 pesos per period per 
year. As in the primary school system, teachers get 
a 25 percent increase in salary for every five years of 


* The peso is equivalent to about 3c in American money. 


work, and retire after thirty years of service. 

The School Sports \ssociations for men and wom 
en are made up of specialized teachers Who ep 
courage and control sports and sports competiti 
Like the corresponding body in the primary field a 
do an extensive piece of work and have a wid 
ganized system with very definite regulations, 

We may add that owing to the attention given 

. 0 
the matter by the chiefs of the educational services and 
to the excellent preparation of the teachers, there B 
a steady evolution in organization and in the per. 
fecting and application of teaching programs, Fp, 
example, there will soon be issued new plans anj 
programs for both primary and secondary school SVs. 
tems, prepared by the inspectors in charge, with th 
advice of technical committees made up of teachers 
in the field. 

Plan for a Gradual Renovation of Instruction—y 
1945 the government initiated a plan for the improve. 
ment of secondary education. This plan has now beep 
put into practice. The committee in charge is advise 
by technical experts from North America engaged by 
the government. Teachers take “refresher” courses 
during vacations, and several schools are already 
working under the new system. Practically no changes 
have been made in plan or system, except for the 
clarification of some originally rather confused ideas, 
What has been achieved is an increase in the em- 
phasis laid on physical education. The time devoted 
to it in the school program has been increased, sys- 
tematized sports are being taught, a department of 
health and physical education has been formed in 
every school, the physical education teacher has a 
wider field, physical fitness records are made periodi- 
cally, and the teachers’ salaries are higher. 

If this movement continues, secondary education 
in this country will be gradually transformed and 
physical education will be strengthened, as it de 
serves to be, with better programs and better material 
equipment. 

University of Chile—The state university has a 
sports adviser and a Sports Department, under the 
Student Welfare Section. The yearly budget is 120; 
000 pesos, drawn from the students’ fees or about 
6,000 pesos per student per year. : 

Under the Sports Department are the Sports Club 
and the University Sports Association, the latter con- 
trolling university sports competition among the vari 
ous university schools and with extra-university laws 
University students are obliged, by a special regula 
tion, to take part only in the activities of the two 
above-mentioned organizations, and lose their stand 
ing as university students as soon as they officially 
join any other sports clubs. 

There is no requirement in physical education, anl 
voluntary practice is limited to matches between the 
various university schools, and to the teams whic 
represent the University. 

In the University Institute of Physical Education 
there is a “University Practice” branch which mus 

(Continued on page 507) 
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Professional Membership (including the Journal 


and the Research Quarterly) $ 10.00 
Membership (including Journal) 3.50 
Student Membership (including Journal)................ 1.50 


Research Quarterly Subscription (libraries only) .... 3.00 


soon as possible. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Send your membership renewal to 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Rates effective October 1, 1947 


Student Professional (including the Journal and 


the Research Quarterly) 3.00 
Life—One installment 160.00 
10 installments of $20.00 each 200.00 


Student memberships must be endorsed by a member of the faculty who is a member of the Association. 
Have you changed your address recently? Send both the old and new addresses to the Membership Secretary as 


Single copies: Journal, 35c; Quarterly $1.00 


Olympic Games Official Souvenir 

THE finest publication ever printed for any Olympiad con- 

sisting of 196 pages in full color is now available in the 
national office. It contains most interesting and informative 
Olympic background material, history, and descriptions of the 
present and past games, profusely illustrated. It also includes 
the official program of the XIV Olympiad. It was the only 
such publication sold in London. The publication is of great 
value and it is so well done that it will become a collector’s 
item. It is a “must” in every individual and professional 
library. Order from the AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. or U. S. Olympic Committee, Bilt- 
more Hotel, 43rd Street and Madison Avenue, New York City. 
The cost is $1.00 plus 10c postage and handling charges. 


AAHPER A Member of Olympic Executive Committee 

HE AAHPER has been granted representation on the Ex- 

ecutive Committee of the U. S. Olympic Association. This 
action was approved at the meeting of the USOA held in New 
York City on April 17, 1948. 

A year ago the AAHPER was approved as a member of 
the USOA and Mr. Vaughn S. Blanchard, public schools, 
Detroit, Michigan, immediate past president of the AAHPER 
and a former Olympic participant, represented the Association 
on the Olympic Committee. 


Conference on Social Welfare Needs 

| yaad January 26-28, the National Conference on Social 

Welfare Needs and the Workshop of Citizens’ Groups was 
held in Washington, D. C. This significant conference was 
sponsored by the National Social Welfare Assembly. Inc., 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. Separate commis- 
sions sought to determine the social welfare needs of the 
country and to point out broad measures for meeting those 
needs. The separate reports on education, health, housing, 
recreation, social security and welfare, special services for 
children and youth, and citizen participation are presented in 
the printed proceedings prepared for the individual citizen and 
the national or local organizations that desire to help meet 
the needs of people. These proceedings present an over-all 
view of the concepts and interests of representatives of 
both the government and voluntary organizations. Single copies 
of this 69-page publication may be obtained at the address 
listed above for $.25 postpaid. For ten or more copies the 
price is $.15 each. 


American Academy of Physical Education 

R. HARRY A. SCOTT, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity, New York, N. Y., immediate past secretary-treas- 
urer of the American Academy of Physical Education, reported 
the following new officers for 1948-49 elected last April in 
Kansas City, Missouri: president, C. H. McCloy, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City; vice president, Frederick W. 
Cozens, University of California, Berkeley; secretary-treas- 
urer, Eleanor Metheny, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles ; members-at-large on Executive Committee, Lauren- 
tine Collins, Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan, and 
Seward C. Staley, University of Illinois, Urbana; historian, 
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Gertrude Moulton, Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio. 

The following citations and awards were made by the 
Academy at its annual meeting last April in Kansas City: 

Research Award: To Edwin R, Elbel, Ph.D., for continued 
research studies in the field of physiology of exercise as exem- 
plified by his study of “Palmar Skin Resistance as an Index 
of Fitness.” 

Research Award: To Anna Espenschade, Ph.D., for her 
continuous research in motor development of children as illus- 
trated by her study on “Development of Motor Coordination 
in Boys and Girls.” 

Citation: The Individual Physical Education Program for 

Men at the Ohio State University. 

The American Academy of Physical Education cites the 
individual physical education program for men, developed by 
Professors Arthur S. Daniels and Charles R. Kovacic of the 
Ohio State University in the period from 1943-1948, as an 
effective and enlightened service to physically handicapped 
veterans and other students; as an illustration of intelligent 
adaptation of wartime learnings in physical rehabilitation pro- 
cedures to peacetime programs; as a laudable instance of uni- 
versity and departmental cooperation in providing regular and 
special facilities and staff for a special program; and as a 
significant contribution to the development of an emerging 
specialty in present university physical education programs. 

Officially signed and sealed copies of this citation were sent 
to Howard L. Bevis, president, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio; Arthur S. Daniels, Department of Physical 
Education, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; 
Charles R. Kovacic, Department of Physical Education, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Citation: The National Conference On Facilities For Athletics, 

Recreation, Physical and Health Education. 

The American Academy of Physical Education cites the 
workshop and related efforts of the National Conference on 
Facilities for Athletics, Recreation, Physical and Health Educa- 
tion begun in 1945 and completed in 1947, as an exemplary 
instance of collaboration of professional associations and 
leaders from the fields of education, engineering, and admin- 
istration in a planned program of activities providing suitable 
time for leisurely and intensive application to a single prob- 
lem of nationwide interest and significance; as a commendable 
use of private funds from industries serving athletics and rec- 
reation in America, channeled in appropriate ways to serve the 
best interests of the nation in these fields; and as a proven 
procedure for producing an authoritative addition to the profes- 
sional literature in the field of its designated purpose. 

Officially signed and sealed copies of this citation were sent 
to the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation; American Association of Group Workers; 
American Camping Association; American Institute of Park 
Executives; American Recreation Society; American Society 
of Planning Officials; The Athletic Institute, Inc.; College 
Physical Education Association; Educational Policies Commis- 
sion; National Association for Physical Education for College 
Women; National Collegiate Athletic Association; National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction; National Education Asso- 
ciation; National Federation of State High School Athletic 
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At the Kansas City convention the annual presentation 
of the Gulick Award was made this year to Miss Mabel 
Lee of the University of Nebraska. On the occasion of 
the presentation of the Award at the opening General 
Assembly, Mr. Blanchard, the immediate past president, 
speaking for the chairman of the Gulick Award Com- 
mittee, Dr. Jay B. Nash, said: 

“On behalf of the Gulick Award Committee I have 
the privilege to present the 1948 Award to Miss Mabel 
Lee, Director of Physical Education for Women, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. This award for distinguished 
service in physical education preserves for us the memory 
of one of our profession’s great leaders, Dr. Luther 
Halsey Gulick. Dr. Gulick inaugurated professional 
training courses at Springfield College and was respon- 
sible for the triangle symbol of the YMCA. He was 
the founder of the Campfire Girls of America and one 
of the pioneers in launching the Playground Association 
of America. He was a prolific writer in the fields of 
health, physical education, and recreation—a truly cre- 
ative mind of his day. The medal was designated by 
the noted physical educator and sculptor, Dr. R. Tait 
McKenzie. 

Graduate of Coe College, Iowa, honored by her alma 
mater with a degree of LL.D., former president of the 
American Academy of Physical Education, member of 
the Chief of Staff’s National Civilian Advisory Com- 
mittee, skilled teacher, able administrator, framer of 
policy for a sane physical education and inealth program 
for the girls of the nation, gracious hostess, inspirer of 


The Luther Halsey Gulick Award, 1948 


Dr. Mabel Lee 


youth leaders, Mabel Lee is one who by her many 
interests and keen intellect has helped to raise the 
teaching of physical education and health to the status 
of a profession. 


Associations; Society of State Directors of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation; United States Office of Education. 

Citation: Study of Recreation in California. 

The American Academy of Physical Education cites the work 
of the Committee for the Study of Recreation in California 
reported in March, 1947, as an instance of careful study of a 
state’s recreational needs and opportunities; of the formulation 
of convincing recommendations and suggestions to lawmakers 
for the development and administration of adequate services at 
local and state levels with full utilization of existing resources 
including those of education; and of successful prosecution of 
a study effort to its culmination in the enactment of appropriate 
state legislation creating the California Recreation Commission. 

Officially signed and sealed copies of this citation were sent 
to the Honorable Earl Warren, Governor of the State of Cali- 
fornia; the Rosenberg Foundation, San Francisco, California, 
Committee for the Study of Recreation in California, George 
Hjelte, Chairman. 


Employment Outlook 


R. EWAN CLAGUE, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 

U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., has 

recently released another statement, Physical Education Instruc- 

tors. In view of the concern of many professional leaders on the 

supply and demand of physical educators this statement will no 
doubt furnish timely information for many readers. 


“Outlook Summary: Good opportunities at present, especially 
for women. In long run, field will probably continue to expand, 
Sut people with ~inimum qualifications will face increasing 
competition. 

“Nature of Worr. Ahysical education instructors give indi- 
vidual or group instruction in a great vafiety of physical activi- 
ties including games and sports, and coach tearms in various 
sports. They also teach classes in health education, supervise 
school health education programs, and direct school and com- 
munity recreational activities. In small high schools, teaching 
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of physical education is often combined with teaching of other 
subjects. In elementary schools, it is usually done by the 
regular classroom teacher. 

“How to Enter: In most states, the minimum requirement for 
a high school teaching certificate is a four-year college course, 
including 15 to 24 semester hours in physical education and 15 
to 20 hours in general professional education, including teaching 
methods. The employment requirements of individual schools 
may be somewhat higher. Courses in biological sciences, social 
sciences, and health education are helpful. Educational require- 
ments for teaching in colleges or universities vary considerably, 
but graduate training is generally preferred. Experience in 
physical education with the armed forces is valuable when com- 
bined with formal education. 

“The usual method of entry for people without graduate 
training is to take a position in a small school, though successful 
athletes sometimes start as assistant coaches in colleges or 
universities. Positions in colleges or large high schools usually 
require several years’ experience, graduate training, or both. 
Experienced instructors may advance to physical or health 
education supervisor for a city school system or state depart- 
ment of education or transfer to related recreational and health 
activities. 

“Outlook: At present there are good opportunities, especially 
for women, in this expanding field, which employs around 60,000 
professional workers, according to one estimate. A_ severe 
shortage developed in the occupation during the war, since many 
instructors went into the armed forces or war jobs and the 
number of new entrants coming into the field was small. The 
shortage of qualified instructors is no longer acute but has not 
been entirely relieved; some teachers have not returned to the 
field, and most of those whose training was interrupted or who 
have entered training since the war have not yet been graduated 
Moreover, the demand for instructors is expanding. The need 
ior greater emphasis on health and physical education was 
dramatized by Selective Service rejections. As a result, more 
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anning additional physical education and rec- 

ion facilities. Some of these plans are now being put into 
, but many are being held up, chiefly because of construc- 
. difficulties. There is a greater shortage of qualified women 
me han of men; many women have left the occupation 
for other reasons and there are not enough replace- 


communities are pl 


instructors t 
to marry OF 


Tmesiepment will probably continue to rise in the long run. 


The number of school positions is expected to increase, espe- 
cially in rural areas, Owing to greater state support of health 
and physical fitness programs, the trend toward smaller classes, 
the increase in school-age population, the tendency for young 
people to stay in school longer, and other factors which are 
expected to raise enrollments in -high schools. There will be 
increased employment in related fields, including camping and 
employee-recreation programs conduc.ed by private business and 
government departments and recreational activities sponsored by 
churches and youth-serving agencies. Large numbers of open- 
ings will also arise owing to turnover. this is high among 
women instructors; it is also considerable among men, since 
older men often have to transfer to other occupations. 

“The supply of qualified workers is expected to increase 
more rapidly than the demand, however. At present the pro- 
portion of prospective teachers studying physical education is 
much larger than usual. The number of schools offering such 
training has increased considerably in the past few years. Cur- 
rent shortages are likely to be met in the near future. As soon 
as the supp.y permits, the prewar trend toward higher require- 
ments will no doubt be resumed, and people with inadequate 
training will face stiff competition. New entrants should there- 
fore plan to secure a year or two of graduate training. It will 
be advantageous to have both physical and healih education 
training, since many combination jobs are opening up. 

“Earnings: Starting salaries ranged from about $1,600 to 
about $3,300 for high school instructors without experience in 
1947-48, depending on individual qualifications, size of school, 
geographic location, and other factors. A man with a strong 
background in varsity athletics nearly always gets a larger 
beginning salary. Directors, assistant directors, and supervisors 
of physical education had median salaries of about $2,600 to 
$4,600, depending on the size of the city or town. In many 
school systems, athletic coaches receive additional amounts above 
their regular sa!aries because of extra duties. It is often pos- 
sible to supplement earnings for the school year by taking a 
position in a summer camp and the trend is rapidly increasing 
whereby physical education instructors are being employed on 
a twelve months’ basis and placed in charge or given responsi- 
bilities in school-community recreation programs.” 


Cooperation With U. S. Office of Education 


pion before resigning his post, John W. Studebaker, former 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, wrote the following letter 
to the executive secretary of the AAHPER: 

“I appreciate your letter of June 10, 1948, transmitting 
resolutions approved by the Representative Assembly of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation at the Kansas City meeting and calling my particu- 
lar attention to resolution number 7 which reads: ‘Be it re- 
solved that the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation go on record as commending the 
U. S. Office of Education for the expansion of the professional 
personnel in health services, health instruction, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, and recommending the continued expansion 
of the staff in this area of education.’ 

“As you well know the further expansion of staff in these 
vital areas of service in American education will be dependent 
upon the willingness of Congress to provide appropriations to 
this office. I am hopeful of course that this may be’ done by 
the 81st Congress. 

“As to the recreation position which we were able to fill 
on a temporary basis during a part of the present year, I 
regret that our appropriation for 1949 precludes continuing the 
same on a permanent basis. We are hoping of course that 
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some arrangements may be made to tide us through 1949 with 
‘a part-time recreation staff member and that our appropriation 
for 1950—as I said before—will permit the addition of a full- 
time person to our permanent staff. Meanwhile, Mr. Frank 
S. Stafford and Mr. Simon McNeely will continue to devote 
some time and attention to the recreation field as related to 
physical education and athletics. 

“I know that we may count on the continued interest and 
cooperation of your organization in our effort to secure 
adequate staff for the provision of essential services to schools 
and colleges in this vital field of health, physical education, 
and recreation.” 


N.E.A. Resolutions 
MONG tthe resolutions adopted by the Representative 
Assembly of the National Education Association in its 
meeting at Cleveland last July the following are two that may 
guide the AAHPER in its efforts on two crucial problems. 

“Expansion of School Services: The National Education 
Association recommends that the public school program should 
be expanded to provide summer camping recreational and 
creative activities. The Association believes, where the local 
systems plan these services or conferences or workshops before 
the opening or following the close of the school year, that 
teachers’ salaries should be increased proportionately to cover 
the extended period of time. 

“The Association also recommends that public education 
should be extended through grades thirteen and fourteen.” 

“National Security: The National Education Association 
reafhrms its belief that adequate preparedness is necessary 
for national security and remains convinced that the American 
people must be alert to the need for such security; therefore 
it calls upon the federal government to administer a program 
that will provide adequate national defense to assure peaceful 
working relations with other nations of the world. 

“The function of the public schools is to develop the physical 
vigor, mental health, scientific knowledge, basic technical skills, 
and civic competence of our people; therefore the Association 
condemns any form of legislation which, in the name of 
national security, sets up parallel educational agencies that 
absorb or supplant the program of educational facilities now 
in existence.” 


College Physical Education for Men 
; so M. Jones, Pennsylvania State College, has sent 
the following information as president of the College 
Physical Education Association: 

The fifty-second annual meeting will be held in Chicago, 
December 27-28, 1948, with Hotel LaSalle as headquarters. 
It is recommended that reservations at the LaSalle, or other 
Loop hotels, be made at the earliest possible moment. 

The National Collegiate Athletic Association and the Ameri- 
can Football Coaches Association will meet in San Francisco 
January 6-7, 1949. These dates will enable members of the 
CPEA from the East and the Midwest who go to San Fran- 
cisco to stop at Chicago enroute. 

Tentative plans provide for the opening session on Monday, 
December 27, at 10:00 a.m. and the adjournment on Tuesday, 
December 28, at 5:00 p.m. As recommended by the member- 
ship a banquet will be held on Monday night. The business 


_ meeting will be held on Monday afternoon. 


The section chairmen for the Chicago convention program 
are: Required Physical Education, Hartley Price, University 
of Illinois; Intramural Athletics, Louis Means, University of 
Nebraska; Intercollegiate Athletics, George Little, Rutgers 
University, and Teacher Education, Harry Scott, Columbia 
University. 

The chairmen of committees for the year are: Resolutions, 
A. A. Esslinger, Springfield College; Necrology, George Rider, 
Miami University; Teacher Education, William F. Meredith, 
University of Pennsylvania; Foreign Relations, Allison W. 
Marsh, Amherst College; Film Project, Carl Nordly, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Nominations, O. K. Cornwell, University 
of North Carolina; Curriculum Research, W. R. LaPorte, 
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University of Southern California; Construction and Material 
Equipment, Glenn Howard, Queens College; Terminology, 
D. K. Brace, University of Texas; Problems in College Physi- 
cal Education, Leonard A. Larson, New York University ; 
Membership, Carroll Adams, Columbia University; and For- 
eign Travel in 1948, Nelson Walke, Brooklyn College. 


World Health Assembly 

HE World Health Assembly convened at Geneva on June 

24, 1948, thus marking the beginning of full-scale activity 
of the World Health Organization, which was planned by 
plenipotentiaries of 62 governments at the International Health 
Conference at New York City during the summer of 1946. 
The WHO came into official existence on April 7 when the 
twenty-sixth UN member nation notified the Secretary Gen- 
eral of ratification of the WHO constitution. 

Delegates and observers from more than 70 participating 
countries attended the Assembly for the purpose of setting up 
a permanent world health organization. They also reviewed 
the work of the Interim Commission, which has been in exis- 
tence since 1946. During the first two weeks, the main com- 
mittees of the Assembly were concerned with considerations 
of program, administration and finance, relations with other 
organizations, and the location of headquarters and the estab- 
lishment of regional offices. 

The United States was accepted into full membership in the 
WHO by action of the World Health Assembly at its tenth 
Plenary Meeting on July 2, 1948. 

At the tenth Plenary Meeting, representatives of the United 
Kingdom, India, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
addressed the: Assembly, recommending that the United States 
be admitted as a full member. Dr. Thomas Parran, Chief of 
the United States Delegation, assured the Assembly of the 
continuing and full support of the United States. He briefly 
outlined the wide support given in the past and evidence of 
continued future support. The delegate from the USSR then 
proposed that the United States be accepted for membership 
in WHO and the Assembly unanimously accepted this proposal. 

Malaria, maternal and child health care, tuberculosis, and 
the venereal diseases were the international control programs 
earmarked for priority by the Program Committee. In assign- 
ing a priority to these four health fields, the Program Com- 
mittee was guided by the fact that these control projects are 
not only widely and urgently needed but lend themselves to 
international health action. .The United States and USSR 
delegates attached special importance to work on maternal 
and child health. 

During the past two years, under the Interim Commission, 
committees of experts in the above fields have been at work 
surveying world conditions and control knowledge, directing 
emergency action in some instances, and planning the pro- 
grams which are now being considered. The Interim Com- 
mission’s proposals on these points were adopted almost without 
change. Several delegations warned against the dissipation 
of limited resources on a variety of projects. It was there- 
fore determined that the Program Committee should study 
additional proposed activities point by point. Among these 
are projects concerned with industrial hygiene and medical 
care and the WHO role in housing and town planning; control 
of other communicable diseases such as smallpox, cholera, and 
plague; assistance to backward countries for the training of 


health personnel; creation of up-to-date medical schools and ~ 


research centers; assistance in the elimination of all diseases 
caused by water pollution; maintenance and development of 
international standards of biological products, etc. Regarding 
future aid for needy countries, the delegates agreed that WHO 
could render most effective aid through a concentration of 
the strengthening of national health services. 


Why Do Students Leave the Field? 
ge time to time there have been indications that all was 
not well on the teacher-education front. These indications 
are manifest in various ways but one of the most important 
is the fact that too many students—students who are particu- 
larly well suited to the teaching of physical education—leave 


the field while they are still students. The Journal ig ; 
ested in finding out why and thinks that perhaps Pay . 
education institutions would be interested also, roche, 

Our plan is to pull together the opinions of a y 
former students and publish them in the Journal jn 
of an article. We want to know why the curriculum 
particular institution was not satisfactory, what the s “a 
expected and did not get, what proved to be so attractive ; 
the field to which they went from physical education, ete ; 

We would like to have staff members in teacher-educas 
institutions send in to the Editor the names of 1 to § sty ~ 
who have left their institutions or transferred to another field 
In the follow-up letter to these students they will be speci 
requested not to include names of individuals or institutions 
in their material, since the purpose of such a project Would 
of course be constructive criticism. 


of 
the form 


Some Comments on The Convention 

EST convention facilities in the country .. . program Was 

well organized . . . local friendliness and helpfulness Were 
exceptional . . . certainly a variety of meetings . . . adhering 
to time schedule pleased me . . . liked the longer time betwee 
sessions .. . general sessions a!l good but one, and another was 
too long . . . some section meetings were scheduled at sam 
hour and conflicts should be avoided . . . took away an increase 
pride in the Association . . . let’s have more like Ethel Alpen. 
fels . .. by and large it was far and away the best convention 
that has been held since the war and I hope it will serve aS a 
pattern for those conventions to come in the future .. man- 
agement was excellent because it ran so smoothly . . . all of oy 
students who were there were delighted, felt they met so many 
of whom they had heard and received so much from the meet. 
ings . . . liked the exhibitors’ booths . . . each year these con. 
ventions have been progressively better . . . pleased with forme 
Governor Arnall as the principal speaker on the opening night 

. still have a few who like to show off on programs and are 
not courteous to guest participants from outside the profession, 


Central District 
« Association News 


By L. R. Marti 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


MISSOURI By A. Gwendolyn Drew 

Recreation programs in Missouri reflect the general trend 
of increased facilities, extensive programs reaching many 
people, provisions for activities for a great age range, and 
well trained personnel. Many communities operate swimming 
pools. The Commissioner of Public Safety of Webster Groves 
reports that construction difficulties were encountered last 
summer but the city will have a modern pool and bathhouse 
ready for the 1949 season for community use. The swimmig 
facilities in Webster Groves are only a part of a well planned 
recreation area known as Forty Acres. 

During the 1948 summer season the City of St. Louis oper 
ated ten recreation centers, thirty-seven playgrounds, one dy 
camp, and nine swimming pools. During the 1948 season 
intramural league play in all athletic contests was inaugurated 
Formerly only inter-playground leagues were formed. It wa 
estimated by John A. Tuner, superintendent of recreation, tha 
service was given to four times as many children and adil 
as compared to the former setup. In addition to the usw 
activities a fifteen-minute weekly radio program was broadeat 
and heard on most of the playgrounds. 

The summer season, 1948, was the first year for the opert 
tion of the recreation program of University City under# 
newly organized recreation division of the Department @ 
Parks and Recreation with a full-time superintendent in charg 
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EDUCATION 


IN MEMORIAM 
Monica R. Wild 


Physical education in Iowa has lost an able and 
devoted leader in the death of Dr. Monica R. Wild. Dr. 
Wild had been a member of the staff of the department 
of physical education for women of the Iowa State 
Teachers College since 1913 and head of that department 
since 1920. 

During her years of service in those capacities she 
directed the training of many physical education teachers 
in Iowa and surrounding states. Although she was 
interested in physical education for all ages, her chief 
concern was for the children in the public schools of 
Iowa and her greatest efforts were directed toward the 
preparation of teachers and courses of study for that 

— activities were not restricted to the campus at 
Cedar Falls. She visited all parts of the state in 
response to calls for her good counsel from school 
administrators and others interested in the welfare of 
children. Neighboring states also called upon her for 
help. For a period of six or seven years she and her | 
staff organized county playdays throughout the state 
of Iowa as a stimulus for better physical education pro- 
grams in the rural and small town schools. Her book, 
Physica! Education for Elementary Schools, published by 
the Iowa State Teachers College in 1924, was a leader 
in this field. She was co-author of the Jowa Plan of 
Physical Education for Use in Elementary Schools, 1941, 
and A Plan of Health Education for the Rural and 
Elementary Schools of Iowa, 1946. 

Dr. Wild received her undergraduate education at 
Iowa State Teachers College supplementing it from time 
to time by summers at Columbia University, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and various schools of dance. 
In 1930 she received her master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and in 1937 completed her doc- 
torate at the same institution. She was a member of 
Phi Lambda Theta, a national honorary education 
sorority, Delta Kappa Gamma, an honorary teacher’s 
sorority, AAUW, and of the National Association of 
Physical Education for College Women. She helped to 
organize the Iowa State Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, and throughout her profes- 
sional life was an active member of the district and 
national associations. 

She was a person after whom students wished to pat- 
tern their lives both personally and professionally, as is 
evidenced by the many letters of tribute which have come 
from them since her passing—Doris E. White, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


The planning was done with the cooperation of citizens, adults 
and youth, the city administration, and the Board of Education. 
In addition to the regular offerings in which instruction was 
provided for many individual activities, family cook-outs and 
picnics were held. The older boys and girls of junior and 
senior high school age were given opportunity to participate 
in an arts and crafts program conducted in the two junior 
high schools of the city. The centers proved to be very popu- 
lar with adults who came to “tinker.” The highlight of the 
season was a country fair in the largest of the municipal parks. 
The program included side-shows, games of chance, singing 
tor children, and square dancing for all ages. Personnel for 
the recreation program qualified through competitive examina- 
tions, recreation training and experience, and in addition were 
given a week’s training course by the Department. 

Recreation programs in smaller communities in Missouri 
reflect the trend noted previously, but in Poplar Bluff youth 
had a major part in the planning. The Poplar Bluff Youth 
Program Association, Inc., together with a paid staff of a 
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general supervisor and six playground workers assumed re- 
sponsibility for a summer program on three school grounds. 
The community playgrounds not only afforded recreation for 
a great number of children but served, also, as a major project 
in a youth guidance movement in the city. The program was 
financed by popular subscription and donations from organi- 
zations and individuals. The Junior Chamber of Commerce 
played a large part in financial responsibility. The report from 
Poplar Bluff indicates that this project is a real contribution 
toward helping children become participating members of a 
democratic society. 

Troy’s Park and Playground Division employed two recre- 
ation directors for the 1948 summer season, one in the field 
of physical education and general education, and one in arts 
and handcrafts. Day and evening programs were offered. A 
county council which is an outgrowth of the Park and Play- 
ground Division sponsored a week’s camping program for 
boys and girls from ten to eighteen using Sherwood Forest 
camp located in the beautiful Cuivre River State Park area. 
A statement from a community member expresses the aim of 
the Troy recreation program as setting up a medium for the 
growth and development of children and to provide an oppor- 
tunity to “live democracy.” : 

The city of Kennett has acquired a sixteen-acre tract of 
land on which has been constructed a shelter house, tennis 
courts, play areas, and barbecue pits. A 105’ x 70’ swimming 
pool is now under construction. Because this area is the only 
park within a one-hundred-mile radius it accommodates many 
out-of-town visitors. 

The Independence, Missouri, Recreation Department’s direc- 
tor reports a program based primarily on baseball (18 teams) 
and softball (43 teams, 14 of which are women’s). Twelve 
tennis courts are available as well as a 15-acre picnic park. 
Free outdoor movies were held every Friday evening during 
the summer and amateur shows for boys and girls under 
nineteen were promoted. 


Southwest District + 
«+ Association News 


By Luell Weed 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 


NEVADA 
Miss Ruth Russell and Mr. J. E. Martie of the University 
of Nevada will be hosts for the Southwest District executive 
committee meeting in Reno, Nevada, on Saturday, October 2. 
Program plans will be made at that time for the conference to 
be held in Phoenix, Arizona, next spring. 


CALIFORNIA 

Stanford University held a most successful coaching clinic 
for one week in June with about 250 in attendance. Football 
was planned and presented by Marchmont Schwartz, basket- 
ball was given by Everett Dean, and baseball, by Harry Wol- 
ters who had members of the Yankees’ coaching staff as clinic 
specialists. 

A physical education workshop for men was held at Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, California, 
August 16-27. Sections in football, basketball, baseball, swim- 
ming and water polo, gymnastics, golf, boxing, archery, and 
conditioning were well attended by physical education teachers 
and athletic coaches from both public and private schools and 
colleges. 

The California Interscholastic Federation has a full-time ex- 
ecutive secretary, Mr. A. B. Ingham of Pacific Grove, Cali- 
fornia. In 1943, the California Interscholastic Federation set 
up a Pupil Protection Fund to cover pupils while they are 
attending school during regular school days. The service 
which this Fund has given to the schools of California has 
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been advertised by the different schools who have taken ad- 
vantage of it. There has been no effort at salesmanship from 
the central office; therefore, it has developed on its own merit. 
At the present time more than 50,000 girls and boys have cov- 
erage under the Pupil Protection Fund. Fees from this service 
are paid by the school districts, which plan was made possible 


by legislation passed in 1943 under School Code Section 16424 
(California). 


UTAH 
Under the able leadership ot Bernice Moss, conference chair- 
man, the Southwest District held a most successful conference 
at the Newhouse Hotel in Salt Lake City this last spring. More 


than 300 professional persons were in attendance from the five 
states in the District. 


ARIZONA 

The State Division of Health Education sponsored a work- 
shop in health and safety education from August 2-14 at Ari- 
zona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona. This workshop spon- 
sored by federal agencies, state departments, professional asso- 
ciations, and voluntary health organizations offered a varied 
and interesting program for the educators of the southwestern 
states. The program was directed to teachers, school adminis- 
trators, school nurses, safety education and safety driving in- 
structors. Mr. Frank R. Williams, director of health educa- 
tion, State Department of Health, Phoenix, Arizona, was in 
charge of the workshop. 


National Section on + 
« Women’s Athletics 


By Ruth M. Schellberg 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 


Old Guides Available 

From time to time members of the Section write in to the 
Washington office asking if we have copies of old guides avail- 
able. We do not keep these on hand but Mrs. Elkan F. Frankel, 
86-38 162nd Street, Jamaica 2, New York, has written in to 
say that she has copies of some of the old guides which she 
would like to dispose of. These are as follows: 

Soccer-S peedball, 1941-42 

Aquatics, 1941-42 (2 copies) 

Basketball, 1936-37, 1938-39, 1940-41, 1941-42, 1942-43 

Softball-V olleyball, 1940, 1942 

Recreationa! Games and Sports, 1940-41 

Field Hockey-Lacrosse, 1935, 1936, 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 
1942 

Anyone interested in securing any of the above copies should 
write direct to Mrs. Frankel. 

* 


Members of the NSWA Rules and Editorial Committee for 
this year are as follows: 
Natalie Smith, Wellesley College, Chairman. 


Aquatics Term 
Evelyn Dillon, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1947-49 
Archery 
*Edith Russell, Bloomfield High School, Bloomfield, 
N. J. 1948-50 
Badminton 
Hope Smith, Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, Conn. 1947-50 
Basketball 
*Bernice Finger, Alabama Co!lege, Montevallo, Ala. 1948-50 
Bowling 
*Patricia Collins, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 1948-50 
Fencing 
*Harriet Clarke, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 1948-50 


Field Hockey 


* New chairmen. 


*Jean Leiser, The Principia, Elsah, Ill. 


*Helen Will 
elen Willcox, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind 
Lacrosse 


*Louise Burbeck, Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 


Recreational Games 1948-59 
Jane Mott, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 1947 
Riding 
Harriet Rogers, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, 
Va. 1947-59 
Soccer 
— Marchesseau, Shenandoah High School, 
iami, Fla. 
Softball — 
~——> Smalley, University of Southern 
alifornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Speedball 
*Natalie Bartlett, College of Education, University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 1948-59 
Tennis 
*Frances McPherson, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 1948-50 
Track and Field 
Leora Dennis, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1947-49 
F Volley Ball 
Dorthalee Horne, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington 1947-49 
Winter Sports and Outing 
Delores Garrison, Central Washington College, 
Ellensburg, Wash. 1947-49 
Advisory 
Josephine Fiske, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
1947.49 


Southern District + 
« Association News 


By Mary Kate Miller 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee 


GEORGIA . ... By Thomas E. McDonough 

Miss Margaret Mantle Stookey, director of physical educa- 
tion, Brenau College, Gainesville, conducted a European tour 
sponsored by the Brownell Travel Bureau last summer. A 
group of 25 persons left July 21 on the “Washington” for Lon- 
don and the Olympic Games. The group also visited Holland, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Switzerland, Italy, and France. The 
trip extended over a period of 59 days. 

The 1948 AAU Men’s Novice Gymnastic Championships 
were held at Georgia Tech, Atlanta, May 8. One hundred 
men and boys participated in the event. The all-round cham- 
pionship was awarded to Bobby Lockwood, Georgia Military 
Academy. 

The Second Annual Southern Peach Swimming and Diving 
Championships were held at La Grange, Georgia, June 25-26. 
The two-day meet included the Official Women’s Southern 
Sectional Olympic Swimming and Diving Tryouts, and also 
the Men’s National Junior AAU 220-yard breaststroke. The 
meet was under the auspices of the Lions Club of La Grange 
and the Department of Physical Education, Emory University. 


VIRGINIA 
The first Rating Center for Riding opened in June at Sweet 
Briar College under the ausnices of the Committee on Riding 
of the National Section on Women’s Athletics, with an enroll 
ment of a dozen riding instructors and students from several 
colleges and schools. 
According to Miss Harriet Rogers, chairman of the com- 
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«and director of physical education at Sweet Briar, the 
‘1 Center for Riding consisted of a short course of in- 
Rating uction at the end of which successful candidates 
were given official ratings as riding instructors similar to 


mitte 
tensive instr 


i i istence for teachers of other sports. 
for Riding has grown out of a long-felt 

7 és establish certain fundamental standards for riding 
os tion and to enable candidates who meet these standards 
wig ratings in various grades which will, it is hoped, 
<A recognized throughout the country. 

Capt. Vladimir S. Littauer, Syosset, New York, was guest 
‘nstructor for the course, which presents through instruction, 
pe tice, reading, motion pictures, lecture demonstrations, and 
Sie teaching the theory of elementary and intermediate 
ae and its practical application. Written and practical 
tests were used at the end of the course to determine the 
candidates’ ratings as qualified instructors of riding. 

Under Capt. Littauer’s direction the group enrolled in the 
Center also worked on a motion picture on how to teach posi- 
tion. Capt. Littauer has acted as guest instructor for short 
periods every year for a number of years at Sweet Briar and 

olleges in Virginia. 
oF as Rogers and Capt. Littauer in the direction 
of the Center were Miss Florence Ryon, instructor at Vassar 
College, and Miss Ruth Sweezey, graduate student and 
instructor at Smith College, who are members of the Com- 
mittee on Riding of the National Section on Women’s Ath- 
— course was taught June 16, and similar instruction 
and rating were given at Vassar College in late August an 
early September. 


Northwest District + 
+ Association News 


By R. K. Cutler 
University of Washington, Seattle 


WASHINGTON 

There were 117 registrants at the Recreation Leadership 
Training Conference held April 29 to May 2 at Camp Wasko- 
witz, near North Bend in the Cascade Mountains. The office 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction sponsored 
the meeting. Harley L. Robertson, director of health, physical 
education, and recreation, was conference director and Carl 
Jensen, vice principal of Highline Junior-Senior High School, 
was camp director. 

A majority of those attending were school recreation leaders 
but also present were municipal and park recreation leaders, 
school administrators, and others interested in recreation. 
Seventeen students who are majovs in recreation at Central 
Washington College of Education participated in the conference. 

Conference members were divided into units and regular 
camp procedures were emp!oyed. Conferees entered enthusi- 
astically into the camp spirit as was evidenced by the rivalry 
between units in singing, stunts, and even speed in K.P. duty. 

Jim Huntley, Hans Thompson, Lowell Wiggins, Hurley 
DeRoin, and Harry Lemon of the Highline summer camp staff 
capably assisted Carl Jensen in directing camp activities. 

Included in the program were (1) demonstration and partici- 
pation in arts and crafts, playground and indoor play activities, 
camp craft, nature study and skills in outdoor education; (2) 
panel discussions and symposia on administration of recrea- 
tion, leadership training, swimming and water activities, and 
organizing the community council; (3) group discussion of 
Practical problems in recreation as related to communities of 
various sizes; (4) showings of the films, “Playtown U.S.A.,” 
“Youth in Camps,” “Camping Education,” and slides and films 
depicting camping and outing programs within the state. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Dr. Vincent DiGiovanna 

Dr. Vincent G. DiGiovanna, 42, associate professor 
of physical education at the State College of Washing- 
ton and national chairman of the Mental Hygiene section 
of the AAHPER, died suddenly last April 16 at Mis- 
soula, Montana, where he was attending the Northwest 
District Convention. The death was attributed to heart 
failure. 

Dr. “DiGi,” as he was known to his many friends 
and professional associates, was born in New York City, 
August 18, 1905. He later attended Jamaica High 
School, Jamaica, New York, and Springfield College, 
and finished his graduate work at New York Univer- 
sity, where he received his Ph.D. in 1942. 

From 1929 to the time of his entrance into the Army 
he taught at Southern Illinois Normal, Carbondale, Illi- 
nois, and served as department head. While at Carbon- 
dale he initiated an extensive gymnastic program. His 
varsity team went undefeated in his final year against 
such schools as University of Illinois, Chicago, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, and Indiana. He was himself an accomplished 
gymnast and gave several exhibitions. 

While serving for 39 months in the Army as captain, 
he specialized in physical rehabilitation and received the 
Commendation Ribbon for his outstanding contributions. 
At the close of his service he came to Washington State 
College, where he was in charge of activity work in the 
teacher-training program and also in charge of required 
physical education courses. 

He was both inspiring and stimulating to all his 
students and fellow staff members, and his loss is sorely 
fet. He had just been elected as chairman of the newly 
formed college section of the Washington State Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
which, initiated by Dr. DiGiovanna, was making big 
strides in the direction of improved curricula and 
teacher education. 

He is survived by his wife and their year-old daugh- 
ter, Alice Clair, and his mother, Mrs. Josehpine DiGio- 
vanna, of St. Albans, New York. 


Helen Dauncey, consultant, National Recreation Association, 


demonstrated a game, stunt, or song for groups of every size 
on all occasions. W. H. Shumard, district representative of 


NRA, also served as consultant on various phases of the pro- 
gram. Except for these two persons, all members of the staff 
were from nearby areas. 

Evaluations written by conferees at the conclusion of the 
camp program have encouraged the state director of health, 
physical education, and recreation to make this an annual 


meeting. Living together for several days with the opportunity 


for “direct learning by doing” in situations that were pleasur- 
able was a contributing factor in the success of the project. 
The Northwest Counties under the leadership of Mrs. 
Dorothy Bennett, county superintendent of Snohomish County, 
held a recreation conference May 13-16 patterned after the 
Camp Waskowitz conference. The setting for this conference 
was Bedal Forest Camp on the Mountain Loop Highway. 
The program at Bedal was also one of participation and 
activity, with more emphasis placed on camping and outdoor 
education. The camp conditions at Bedal, beautifully situated 
on the Stillaguamish River in the Cascades, were almost ideal 


for this purpose. Some features of this program were a hike led 


by John Kolkana of Everett High School with discussions on 
equipment, trail technique, elementary rock technique, orienta- 


tion and map reading, trail campsites, trail camp cookery, 
mountain photography; fly-tying demonstration; discussion 


of Forest Service policies; sociodrama, “Forming a Recreation 
Council.” 
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The Camp Bedal program emphasized again the fact that 
there are many capable resource peop!e in our own schools and 
communities who are skilled in camping and outdoor education 
and all phases of recreation. This fact was also revealed at 
the Camp Waskowitz training conference. Particularly pleas- 
ing to leaders in camping and recreation was the revelation 
that there are many instances of man and wife combinations 
already employed by school districts as capable leaders. It 
points the need for development of camping and outdoor edu- 
cation programs in our schools and the use of these people 
in positions where their talents and capabilities will be used 
to greater advantage. 

Harley L. Robertson, state director of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation, reports that applications for state aid 
in the recreation program through the office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction reached a new high 
when 155 applications were received last spring. This is an 
increase of 25 over last year. 

The 1947 Legislature appropriated $250,000 ior aid to school 
districts on a reimbursement basis for salaries paid to recre- 
ation leaders. The amount of funds raised locally in addition 
to state aid is increasing steadily as communities become aware 
of the need for a broadened and enriched program of wnole- 
some recreation activities. 

There are two camping and outdoor education projects now 
under way in the State of Washington which it is hoped will 
develop into year-round programs. 

Carl Jensen, vice principal of the Highline schools, again 
directed a summer camp at Camp Waskowitz. Six hundred 
youngsters were included in last summer’s program. Plans 
are underway to extend this to a year-round program and 
include other schools of King County. The biggest problem 
still to be solved is that of financing the w'nter program. 

Mrs. Dorothy Bennett, county superintendent of Snohomish 
County and a skilled mountaineer, has acquired a suitable 
campsite from the U. S. Forest Service for development of 
school camping in the Northwest area. Although the project 
has been confined to summer camping to date, there is much 
enthusiasm shown by school people and it is hoped that a year- 
round program will soon develop. 


Midwest District «+ 
« Association News 


By Clarence A. Beidenweg 
Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The women’s honorary swimming club at Michigan State 
College, Green Splash, presented “Aquamania,” a swimming 
pageant, on May 13, 14, and 15, which was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

The sport of baseball took on a new look on the Michigan 
State Campus recently in a game played between the junior 
varsity and the freshman in canoes. Due to the heavy rains in 
the central sections of the state, State’s baseball diamond was 
under two feet of water. The game was watched by some 500 
enthusiastic supporters of the national pastime who were well 
equipped with umbrellas and raincoats. 

The women’s department ot physical education, health, and 
recreation at Michigan State sponsored a golf clinic on May 
21, 22. Miss Betty Hicks, former National Amateur Champion. 
was instructor. 

The physical education department for women at Michigan 
Normal recently presented a water pageant which was very well 
received. Miss Dorothy Caponi of the department was in 
charge. 

The City of Detroit recent'; dedicated the swimming pools 
at River Rouge Park as a memorial to Charles Brennan. The 
city spent $100,000 in remodeling the pools in preparation for 
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the final he op try-outs on June 8, 9, 10. 
director of the city high school athletic program. w . 
general chairman by the Michigan AAU, which comer 
Olympic swimming try-outs. Two men from the sal m 
were honored by being named to positions on the Caen 
team: Clifford Keen, University of Michigan mana —— 
wrestling, and Dr. L. W. Olds, one of the managers yor - 
Olympic track and field team. sili 

The National AAU Track and Field Cham 
women was held at Grand Rapids, Jul 
Marshall, track coach at Michigan 
man of the State AAU Track an 
charge. 
Pata recent meeting in Ann Arbor of the Schoolmasters’ 

rysical Education section, Howard C. Leibee, University of 
Michigan, was elected chairman; Lucille Dailey, Michien, 
State, chairman-elect; and Professor Paul B. Samson Michi. 
gan Normal College, secretary. 

The Dance Club and classes of Michigan Normal Colle € 
presented a dance recital entitled “So This Is America” = 
Wednesday, June 2, in the outdoor amphitheatre. The program 
opened with the oppression in Europe and the departure for 
America where Indian and Pilgrim members were presented 
The four freedoms were represented. The progam was under 
the direction of Miss Jane Brint. 

Our state director of athletics, Charles E. Forsythe, attended 
the National Conference on Undergraduate Professional Prep- 
aration for Health, Physical Education and Recreation held 
at Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia, May 16-28, 1948. 

The Michigan High School Athletic Assoc‘ation held its 

spring meeting of the Representative Council at Castle Park 
in Holland, on June 14, 15, and 16. ; 
* The Michigan High School Lower Pen‘nsula Final Tenn‘s 
Tournament was held at Kalamazoo College on June 4, 5, 
1948. Alien B. Slowe of Kalamazoo College was manager of 
the meet. The Michigan High School Lower Peninsula Final 
Golf Tournament was held on the University of Michigan golf 
course on May 29, 1948. Harry Kaseberg was tournament 
manager. 

The day-camping workshop for recreation department. per- 
sonnel held at the Clear Lake Camp, Dowling, Michigan, May 
14-15, was very successful. It was designed to help in the 
train'ng of leaders who conducted day-camping programs last 
summer. Stress was placed on outdoor recreational skills, out- 
door crafts, and field trips. Dr. Harlan Metcalf, Cortland 
Teachers College, Cortland, New York, was a guest director. 
Other consultants included members of the Clear Lake staff and 
members of the Department of Public Instruction and De- 
partment of Conservation. 

A workshop in outdoor activities for physical education 
directors, sponsored by the Department of Public Instruction 
and the Council for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
was planned for last summer. The Kiwanis Clubs in Michigan 
provided scholarships for local schools. The workshop was held 
at the Conservation Training School, Higgins Lake, and lasted 
for a week. Stress was placed on kinds of activities in physical 
education that can be carried on outside of the gymnasium. 
Emphasis was placed on archery, use of firearms, camping, fly 
tying, bait casting, canoeing, and the selection and use of out- 
door equipment. 


The State Health Department, represented by Dorothy Hood, 
and the Department of Public Instruction, represented by Dr. 
Earl Mosier, recently held a meeting of the representatives in 
health education from the various state teacher-education in- 
stitutions. As a result of the deliberations of the committee, it 
was proposed that a workshop in health education be held 
sometime in October at a central location for all state college 
and university educators, chairmen of physical education de- 
partments, and chairmen of education and curricula. It is hoped, 
as a result of this meeting, that a comprehensive, statewide 
health education program will be evolved for all teacher- 
education institutions. 


Professor C. B. Hedgcock, chairman of the physical educa- 
tion department, Northern Michigan College, reports that their 
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ing school was held again last summer at 
usual on aes aie Crystal Falls. Victor Hurst was 
“8 me in previous years. This camp provides excellent 
= ye sath for physical education majors from the college who 
— amp activities with the children who are members of 
ane * Mr. Hedgcock reports that Northern, Soo Tech, 
2 ope Goebic Junior High School have formed an Upper 
Athletic Conference. 
The University of Ilnots Navy Pier Division recently gave 
a gymnastic demonstration on the Lyceum Course at Northern 


College. 
WISCONSIN By Florence Prybylowski 

Because this is Wisconsin's Centennial year, an attempt is 
being made to bring to the citizens of the state, a story giving 
the progress and development made in its one hundred years. 
Celebrations will be many and will include industry, commerce, 
education, etc. The portion portraying the growth and develop- 
ment of competitive sports will be sponsored by the Wisconsin 
Interscholastic Athletic Association. The State Centennial Com- 
mittee has named Paul F. Neverman as chairman of the project. 
Assisting him will be Clifford B. Fagan and representatives 
from cities throughout the state. ; ; 

The demonstrations sponsored by many physical education 
departments last spring directed their efforts toward the cen- 
tennial theme. Boys and girls from the Junior Historical Soci- 
ety of Green Bay staged a Centennial Pageant. Dancers repre- 
senting the various nationalities found in the city during its 
early history danced appropriate dances. ; Ina centennial pro- 
gram at La Crosse, the music and physical education depart- 
ments presented “Wisconsin’s Musical Heritage.” A narrator 
gave the background for the songs which were selected as 
typical. While the a cappella choir sang, eighth-grade girls 
presented several folk dances. : 

The Research Committee of the Wisconsin Association for 
Health and Physical Education has completed its report on the 
history of physical education in the state. Excerpts from this 
study will be reported later on, since it is a most interesting 
one. 

The department of physical education at the University of 
Wisconsin recently sponsored a program for the purpose of 
furthering the understanding of the teaching of motor skills. 
The program was under the direction of Miss Ruth Glassow 
with Miss Marie Jordan serving as a conference chairman. The 
program consisted of the welcoming address and expression 
of the meeting’s purpose by Dr. Marie Carns; a demonstration 
of progressive steps in the learning of several tumbling skills 
by George Bauer, University of Wisconsin, and his two chil- 
dren, Jennilee and Peter; a discussion and demonstration of 
current teaching procedures and possible approaches by mem- 
bers of the staff in the women’s department, with specific ap- 
plication to bowling, tennis serve, volleyball serve, and basket 
shooting; general participation in these activities by the entire 
group; lunch at the University Club; demonstration and teach- 
ing of basketball skills by Carl Anderson, Milton High School ; 
demonstration of the teaching of tennis skills by Carl Sanger, 
University of Wisconsin; demonstrations of the kinesthetic ap- 
proach to dance movement by the students in the Univercity 
Dance Department. The conference ended with a discussion of 
the day’s work and an informal tea in the Lathrop Hall Lounge. 
The number in attendance was approximately one hundred. 

After being inactive for some fifteen years, Nu chapter of Phi 
Epsilon Kappa has again taken its rightful place with the other 
national fraternities at La Crosse State Teachers College. The 
chapter was reactivated when Edwin Hoppe and four P.E.K. 
faculty members, Walter Wittich, Hans Reuter, Floyd Gautsch 
and Ferd J. Lipovetz, initiated a class of eleven. 

Veronica Janecek has been employed as the first full-time 
director of recreation at the Child Center, Sparta, Wisconsin. 
In establishing a program for four hundred children, she will 
work in close coordination with the recreation supervisors and 
senior students of La Crosse State Teachers College. Since 
these students have a major in physical education and recrea- 
tion, a physical education program for grades one to eight will 
also be instituted as a part of their student teaching experience. 
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Jess Dunham, physical education instructor at one of Madi- 
son’s elementary schools, has secured an exchange position and 
and will be teaching in London. Glenn Holmes has served in 
the capacity of director of health, physical education, recreation, 
and safety for the City of Madison since February. In this 
short period, he has won the enthusiastic cooperation of his 
staff and become a vital force in securing results for the better- 
ment of an already well-functioning program. Hermine 
Sauthoff, assistant to Mr. Holmes, attended the National Con- 
ference on Undergraduate Professional Preparation for Health 
Education, Physical Education and Recreation at Jackson’s 
Mill, West Virginia, in May. 


WEST VIRG!NIA By Charity W. White 

The department of physical education at Marshall College 
sponsored a recreation clinic for people in the surrounding Tri- 
State area. Advisors were representatives from the National 
Recreation Association, State Recreation Commission, and 
leaders from various agencies which conduct recreational pro- 
grams. 

The annual playday at Potomac State School, sponsored by 
the girls’ physical education department, was held in the col- 
lege gymnasium. The theme carried throughout the day was 
fashioned from the Olympic games of Ancient Greece. All 
activities and entertainment pertained to Greek festivals. The 
gymnasium was decorated as an amphitheatre and the sopho- 
more girls were in charge of the program. 

Athletic coaches attended a workshop on athletics offered 
at West Virginia University last summer. The workshop in- 
cluded classes in football, baseball, track, basketball, and prob- 
lems of athletic administration. Work was given at the grad- 
uate level with a maximum of six semester hours of credit. 
The workshop was under the direction of Dr. F. J. Holter, 
associate professor of physical education, and the faculty in- 
cluded Dean G. Ott Romney, Professor Henry Stone of the 
University of California, and the following members of the 
West Virginia coaching staff: Dudley S. Degroot, football; 
Lee Patton, basketball; Art Smith, track; Steve Harrick, base- 
ball; John Semon and Patrick A. Tork, officiating, and Albert 
C. Gwynne, training and conditioning. Assistant football coaches 
Ira Rodgers, Robert A. Titchenal, Leonard Barnum, and Irvin 
Howell also filled special assignments. 

State high school coaches who accepted invitations to partici- 
pate in panel discussions were Jerome Van Meter, Beckley: 
Carl Hamill, Weirton; Sam Le Rose, Gauley Bridge; Edward 
Bartrug, St. Albans; Everett Brinkman, Wheeling; Paul Daw- 
son, Fairmont; Edward Nugent, East Bank; Ray McCoy, 
Huntington; and Jake Moser, Charleston. 

The annual meeting of the West Virginia Chapter of the 
American Physiotherapy Association was sponsored by the 
physical education clubs of West Virginia University. Miss 
Helen Kaiser, director of the physical therapy department of 
Duke University, and Miss Lois P. Ransom, assistant chief of 
Physical Medicine and a member of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C., were guest speakers. The program 
consisted of lecture-demonstrations, panel discussions, and lec- 
ture sessions. Approximately 150 persons attended. 

Monongalia girl scouts were guests of the University WRA 
at a playday held at Elizabeth Moore Hall Gymnasium. 

The department of physical education entertained graduate 
students and graduating seniors of the University at a picnic 
held at Suncrest Park at the close of the school year. Faculty 
members provided suitable entertainment for the group. 

Blueprints of the proposed physical education building and 
gymnasium to be erected on the campus of Davis and Elkins 
College have been completed and construction work will start 
soon, according to Dr. R. B. Purdun, president of the college. 
The cost of construction has been estimated at $100,000, and 
funds are being raised through a campaign which was formally 
opened at a regular student chapel program in the auditorium 
of the Davis Memorial Presbyterian church in Elkins. 

The building will provide a modern gymnasium floor with 
seating capacity of 3,000 as well as an audition stage, and 
showers, lockers, handball and wrestling courts, and other 
facilities to take care of the expanding program in physical 
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education at the college under the direction of Professor David 
Warner, department head. 

The campaign for funds was carefully planned and began 
with the students on the campus. It will extend into the com- 
munity, the immediate, surrounding communities, and over 
the state of West Virginia, giving all friends of the college an 
opportunity to aid in this worthy endeavor. 


Eastern District 
+ Association News 


By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 
MARYLAND . . . By Ethel E. Sammis 

Dr. Lillian B. Davis, supervisor of health education, Balti- 
more public schools, participated as a consultant in a health 
education workshop at Albuquerque, New Mexico, during 
June, 1948. The workshop was conducted by the United States 
Office of Education and the American Cancer Society. 

The annual meeting of the Maryland Association of the 
AAHPER will be held on October 8, 1948. A business meeting 
will be held at the luncheon meeting at City College in Balti- 
more. Clinics in archery, fieldball, field hockey, cross country, 
soccer, and football will be held at Eastern High School and 
City High School following the luncheon. Miss Ruth Evans, 
supervisor of physical education, Springfie!d public schools, 
Springfield, Mass. will conduct a group in rhythms during the 
afternoon session. 

MASSACHUSETTS . . . . ~~~ By Mary T. Gibbons 

The Executive Board of the Massachusetts Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation met in Boston on 
June 1, 1948, with Mr. Lawrence Briggs, president, for the 
first time. The year’s program will have its climax at the 
national convention which will meet in Boston in April of 1949. 

The association will have its fall meeting at Boston Teachers 
College on Friday evening, November 19, 1948. The reports 
of the secretary and treasurer will be read and Mr. Briggs 
will outline the program for the year. The meeting will break 
up into sections with the vice presidents acting as chairmen. 
Following the section meeting the vice presidents will present 
a summary and movies of past Olympics will bring the meeting 
to a close. 

The winter meetings of the association will be held in 
eastern and western Massachusetts. This plan worked well 
last year when travel conditions were treacherous. The an- 
nual spring meeting will be held at the State University in 
Amherst in cooperation with the annual Recreation Conference. 

The Massachusetts Association Bulletin will be edited and 
published by the executive committee. Each vice president will 
assemble the news from his section and the joint Board will 
consolidate the sectional items for publication. This is a new 
procedure for Massachusetts and great results are anticipated. 

Mr. George Hijelte, general manager, recreation and parks, 
Los Angeles, was awarded an honorary Master of Humanics 
degree in absentia at commencement exercises at Springfield 
College in June. Mr. Hjelte will be informally honored in 
person upon his arrival in the East this fall while he is in 
attendance at the Park Executives’ conference in Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

NEW YORK . . . By Carroll H. Smith 

At the recent meeting of the Research Council of the East- 
ern District Association it was decided that some method of 
reporting research to the Journal should be considered. The 
idea of re-establishing the Research Section in the Journal was 
considered a good one. The plan has already been expressed 
to present and past president of the National Research Council 
as well as to the editor of the Journal. The Eastern District 
Research Council is an active group concerned with examining 


research, acting as a clearing house, and distribute. ; 
various school systems for field trial use. a It ty ‘ 
experimental studies are not so apt to be lost in librar; 
local school systems after being completed, but may be ner or | 
to the attention of a larger number of physical pee Fought | 
educators. health | 

The membership is large and is divided into workj : 
mittees. Interested parties may become active me wheal 
the Research Council by writing to the chairman, Dr Jes 
Bressler, Brooklyn College, New York. > 


CONNECTICUT ... By Carl Fisch, 

The Connecticut Association for Health, Physical Ed : 
tion, and Recreation held a most successful state comveatig 
on May 14 and 15 at the Hotel Bond in Hartford, Connecticyt : 
The highlights of the meetings were two very fine talks by 
Dr. Arthur Steinhaus,. professor of physiology, George Wij 
liams College, Chicago. At the opening session, a dinner an 
ing presided over by -President Harold S. DeGroat Dr 
Steinhaus spoke on “Education for Health and Fitness” and : 
followed this the next day with a talk on “More Firepower for 
Health and Fitness.” There was also a women’s softball Clinie 
sponsored by the state committee of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. Techniques, rules, skills, lead-up gam 
and coaching were discussed by a panel headed by Miss Julia 
Case of Greenwich, Connecticut. The men’s Sport Section 
featured talks by four local coaches, Norman Daniels of Wes. 
leyan University on football, Hugh Greer of the University 
of Connecticut on basketball, Joseph McCluskey of Manchester 
YMCA on distance running, and Dan Jesse of Trinity College 
on baseball. 

The afternoon session began with a Physical Education se. 
tion meeting prepared by the chairman, Howard McMullen of 
Weaver High School, Hartford. Mr. Clifford Massey of 
Moylan School, Hartford, spoke on “Methods of Class Organi- 
zation in Physical Education.” The Health Education section 
was divided into two meetings. One had the topic, “Trends 
in Public Health Education,” which was discussed by a panel, 
Dr. Muriel Bliss, executive secretary, Hartford Tuberculosis 
and Public Health Society, chairman. The theme for the 
second meeting was “The School Health Program” and was 
presided over by Mr. Robert E. Schneider, supervisor of 
physical education, health and safety, Department of Education, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. At this meeting, Dr. Charles J. 
Prohaska, director, health and physical education, State De- 
partment of Education, spoke on “Progress and Trends in 
Health Education in the Schools of Connecticut,” and Mr. 
Schneider spoke on “Developing the Secondary School Health 
Program.” 

The Recreation section presented two speakers, Mr. Jackson 
M. Anderson, associate director of recreation, Purdue Uni- 
versity, and Mr. Ben Solomon, editor, Youth Leaders Digest, 
special lecturer, Department of Phvsical Education, New York 
University. Their topics were “The Role of Recreation in 
Community Life,” and “Recreation and Delinquency.” Time 
was allowed for questions and discussion. 

Through its Audio-Visual Center, the University of Connec- 
ticut presented movies on health, physical education, and 
recreation throughout the convention. 

The total attendance was well over 500 for the two-day 
meeting. 

The Connecticut Interscholastic Athletic Conference again 
sponsored a coaches’ clinic at the University of Connecticut 
on August 23-27. This clinic has become an annual event de- 
signed primarily to help the high schools of the state and ha 
grown to include applicants from all surrounding states. The 
director is George Van Bibber, director of physical education 
and athletics, University of Connecticut. 


MAINE. « « « Oy Harry T. 

The convention of the Maine Association for Health, Physi ° 
cal Education, and Recreation will be held at Deering High 
School, Portland, on October 28 and 29. The highlights 
the convention will be an address+y Dr. Ben Miller on Thurs 
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The second annual driver education and training course for 


held at the University of Maine under the direc- 

-. of Howard G. Richardson recently. The Maine State 
oa Motor Vehicle Department, the Maine Automobile 
a “Association, and the Maine Automobile. Association 
we a cooperating agencies. Mr. Harold O. Carlton and 
Mr, George Laing of the American Automobile Association 

urse. 
ay geen in health education was held at the University 
of Maine under the direction of the State Department of Edu- 
ation and: the Maine Public Health Association recently. The 
. rse was directed by Mrs. Ruth O. Young and Mrs. Theresa 
R. Anderson of the MPHA and taught by Miss Charlotte V. 
Leach of the National Tuberculosis Association. 

Horace Call of Lawrence High School of Fairfield acted as 
general chairman of the high school study group at the physical 
education workshop held at the University of Maine under 
the direction of the State Department of Education. 

Honor Awards for distinguished service in health, physical 
education, and recreation will be presented for the first time 
this fall in Maine at the state convention. 

Mr. James H. Grooms of Radburn, N. J., has been appointed 
superintendent of recreation for the City of Auburn. 

A course in community services was held at Aroostook State 
Normal School last summer under the direction of President 
Clifford O. T. Wieden. Consultants for the course were state 
leaders in the field of community services. The course proved 
interesting and helpful to thirty teachers, 


teachers was 


News from the + 
« Dance Section 


By Katharine Wolfe 
Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 


The 1947-48 officers of the National Dance Section are as 
follows: chairman, Dudley Ashton, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City; past chairman, Mary E. Whitney, Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan; secretary, Helen B. Knight, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.; treasurer, Virginia 
Moomaw, Woman’s College of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro; editor, Katharine A. Wolfe, Seattle Public 
Schools, 810 Dexter Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 

The news notes are intended to give a bird’s-eye view of all 
types of dance activities which are taking place in the educa- 
tional and recreational field. Last year a designated district 
was featured in each issue from January through June. As a 
result, more schools and organizations than ever before were 
represented in this column and readers could obtain a clearer 
picture of dance events in their own locality. The districts 
will be featured in the same order this year, beginning in 
December, Please note the date of your feature issue and plan 
to have material on the dance editor’s desk well in advance 
of the deadline if possible. In case a district does not fill 
its allotted space, miscellaneous material received too late 
for a previous issue will be added. It is suggested that dis- 
tricts listed toward the end of the school year send in notes 
of last season’s activities for the November issue if they 
read this notice in time to make a September 20 deadline. 


District Issue of Journal Deadline in Seattle 
Eastern December October 20 
Southern January November 20 
Central February December 20 
Midwest March January 20 
Southwest April February 20 
Northwest May March 20 
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Part of the success of this plan, and of the column as well, 
depends upon the accuracy and completeness of the editor’s 
mailing list which is used to remind teachers of the deadline 
for their district. There have been many changes during 
the summer and many schools have never been on the list. 
It would be extremely helpful if each reader who is engaged 
in teaching any type of dancing would send a postcard to the 
editor giving his or her name and the name and address of 
the institution with which he or she is affiliated. Do it now! 

During the summer the editor has been besieged by last- 
minute accounts of the season’s activities. Many of these have 
been so interesting that it is with great regret that they have 
been abbreviaied to fit in the allotted space. Some reports 
for May and June will be published in October. 

* * 


Theresa Ann Bell and Else H. Bockstruck were in charge 
of the Modern Dance Institute held at the University of Min- 
nesota on February 13-14. Private dance teachers as well as 
those from public schools and colleges joined with Twin City 
students and the dance groups from Macalester College and 
Hamline University in an intensive study of the latest devel- 
opments in modern dance. Martha Hill of New York Univer- 
sity gave a lecture demonstration on the use of music, record- 
ings, and percussion instruments, and also led sessions on 
elementary and advanced dance composition. Louise O. 
Kloepper of the University of Wisconsin directed sessions on 
elementary and advanced technique. Dance as a creative art 
and its relationship to other arts and human problems was the 
keynote of a lecture by Walter Quirt, professor of Fine 
Arts, University of Minnesota. Current problems of modern 
dance in education and recreation with a focus on how to 
develop interest in schools, colleges, and recreation centers in 
Minnesota were discussed by the panel which closed the 
Institute. 

The 4th Folk Dance Festival of the Folk Dance Federa- 
tion of Minnesota was held at White Bear on April 4 with 
the White Bear High School Square Dance Club, sponsored 
by Wayne Slocum, as host. Over 500 enthusiasts participated 
in a program of 23 square and 17 other dances. A special 
feature was the demonstration by the host group. A 5th 
festival was scheduled for May 23rd at Pillsbury House, 
Minneapolis, to be held outdoors, weather permitting. Presi- 
dent of the Federation is Morry Gelman, 320-16th Avenue 
South, Minneapolis. 

At the University of Kansas, Tau Sigma, girls’ dance hon- 
orary, was revived last year under the direction of Elaine 
Selicowitz. On February 20, the group presented a three-part 
program, The Coming of the Churches to Kansas, at the 
Kansas Arts and Crafts Festival. Among the dances were 
“The Missionary Influence,” “First Marriage by Clergy,” “Con- 
struction of Churches” and a final section including “Let them 
praise His name in the dance,’ “Hear our humble prayer,” 
and “Faith in all the land.” Special music was composed by 
Katherine Mulkey of the music department and choreography 
was by Miss Selicowitz. Members of Tau Sigma worked 
with their sponsor on choreography for their spring~ concert 
which traced the history of dance from late tribal cultures to 
jazz. Dancers assisting Tau Sigma included three Univer- 
sity men and a group of 16 students from University High 
School under the direction of Joie Stapleton and Ruth Hoover. 
Parts of the program were later performed in the auditorium 
of Winter General Hospital (Psychiatric) in Topeka. Three 
numbers, danced in the wards for patients too ill to go to the 
auditorium, were exceptionally well received. 


Eastern Illinois State College at Charleston has discovered 
a new way to interest students in modern dance. On Febru- 
ary 12 the Dance Club presented a mid-year informal pro- 
gram in the dance studio to show students “exactly what 
modern dance is,” to demonstrate the work of the Club, and 
to allow new members to join in preparation for the spring 
recital. Mary Patton, club president, explained modern dance 
and how it has been carried on in WAA. Next the girls 
performed a study in falls and then the audience was asked 
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to suggest ideas for short dance sketches. A nursery rhyme, 
a song, an animal, and a hill were then improvised by the 
group in response. A silhouette of “Miss Dance” was seen 
performing and the audience invited to guess her identity. 
At the close of the evening the prospective modern dancers 
were served sandwiches and punch. 

Orchesis at the University of Illinois, under the direction 
of Margaret Small Mains and Margery Turner, presented its 
annual concert on March 5-6 as part of the University’s Fes- 
tival of Contemporary Arts. “Spring Tide” (music composed 
and played by Waunete Lake) showed the quiet of a railroad 
station shattered by the rush of commuters, “Dry Bones” 
(Fred Waring recording) was a study in relaxation, “Go 
Down Death” was danced to a reading of that poem by W. M. 
Parrish, professor of speech, and “Mississippi Suite” (Grofe) 
had choreography by Meriam Rosen, Orchesis president. A 
feature of the program was an American Folk Suite danced 
to the singing and guitar accompaniment of Win Stracke, a 
Chicago artist. He described the history or source of “Henry 
Martin,” “Sweet Betsy,” “State of Elanoy” and other folk 
songs before they were danced. Mrs. Mains and Orchesis 
were also instrumental in obtaining the pictorial dance exhibit 
“Dance in America” from the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York for display during the Festival of Contemporary Arts. 

Illinois State Normal University reports an extremely inter- 
esting spring concert presented by Orchesis under the direction 
of Dr. Miriam Gray. An unusual item, Polynesian Sketches, 
based upon extensive research into the life and customs of 
those people, was directed by Esther Hileman as part of her 
master’s thesis. Among the dances were “Ika Siva,” depicting 
canoeing and fishing; “Ship on the Beach,” based on a game 
in which the girls formed a ship which the boys, as the wind, 
finally wrecked; “Whirling Knives,” in which four dancers 
twirled glittering blades; “Duk-Duk,” an initiation ceremonial ; 
and “Marae,” a rite of human sacrifice offered to a hug’ 
papier mache idol modeled upon the stone statues of Easter 
Island. Accompaniment included chanting, assorted vocal sounds, 
thigh-slapping, foot sounds, drums, rattles, bamboo sticks, and 
recordings of Hawaiian chants and Polynesian drums. The 
remainder of the program ranged from “On the Midway,” 
replete with carnival performers, to “Traditional Songs,” in- 
cluding spirituals. The program was presented at the high 
school in nearby Lincoln, Illinois, as well as at two University 
assemblies. Earlier in the year Orchesis presented dance 
studies in contrasting moods: “Claustrophobia—Far Horizons,” 
“Fatigue—Energy,” and ‘“Reverence—Irreverence,” for the 
dance playday at the University of Illinois. 


Louise Kloepper writes that Senior Orchesis at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin presented its biennial lecture demonstration 
on March 24. Previously the speakers lectured at one side of 
the stage while other members demonstrated. This year, the 
speakers became part of the total stage action resulting in a 
presentation of greater unity and dramatic impact. Also on 
the program were 6 dances: “Drum Toccata,” “Two Women,” 
“Dances from a Suite,” “Apropos of Nothing,” “Little Olym- 
pics,” and “Blues,” from the musical “If There Isn’t” which 
was presented in Madison in the summer of 1947 and is to be 
repeated this coming school year as part of the University’s 
Centennial celebration. Leé Hoiby, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity Music School, wrote the music for Dance Suite and 
Shirley Genther, instructor in music, composed most of the 
rest of the music for the program. 


According to Evelyn Lockman, a dance workshop, attended 
by about 188 students from 17 colleges and numerous high 
schools from 3 states, was held on February 6-7 at Bowling 
Green State University in Ohio. The workshop, sponsored 
‘by the Dance Section of the Women’s Division of the Ohio 
Physical Education and Recreation Association, was intended 
to promote better dance and rhythmic training in Ohio colleges 
with the ultimate aim of increasing the requirement in dance 
training for physical education majors in teacher-training 
institutions. The guest teacher, Margaret H’Doubler of the 
University of Wisconsin, conducted a discussion of the prob- 
lems under consideration and also taught a three-hour class 
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for about 150 students and teachers. The college 
presented technique demonstrations and dance coma 
It is hoped that the workshop will be conducted annually 


April 15-16, Bowling Green dance students from fol 
and modern dance classes presented a spring Program fea 
ing Charles Prince Yongue, former student of Miss te 
and now of New York, as guest artist. Among the outstand; 
student numbers were “Ol’ Man River,” performed oat 
freshman modern dance class, “Swing Low, Sweet Chari ; 
danced by Miss Lockman, and “The Color Wheel,” prea 
by the Dance Club. The latter attempted to show the synchronj 
zation of movement, mood, and color in rhythmic desi ; 
The program was repeated for 800 high school students = 
attended a journalism conference on April 17. Dance C 
also entertained 500 visitors at the annual WAA playday and 
was on the May Day Festival program. Plans are underwa 
to expand the dance curriculum to include a dance nal 
course. Other dance activities at Bowling Green are ballroom 
classes held two nights a week and a faculty women’s modern 
dance group which meets weekly. 


Fairmont State College at Fairmont, West Virginia, offered 
credit for its square dance classes last year for the first time 
The Student Council pays a square dance band to come ov, 
every other Monday evening from a local radio station anq 
on alternate weeks the dancing is accompanied by records and 
piano. Nelle E. Walters is in charge of the classes and C. y 
Roberts of the botany department assists her and acts as 
caller. Those who attend regularly are given college credit 
but both students and faculty visitors are welcome to partic. 
pate as often as they wish. 

* * * 


Emily Kauzlarich Landrum of . State Teachers College, 
Farmville, Virginia, sends word of dance activities for the 
year 1947-48. Orchesis gave its annual recital in February, 
Participated in the Arts Conference at Woman's College, 
Greensboro, N. C. in mid-March, sponsored a concert by 
Merce Cunningham, and appeared on the Student Cooperative 
Program (high school student government association) in 
addition to helping with the Greek May Day Festival. The 
recital featured Color in Dance, a three-department study of 
color in relation to movement, accompaniment, and _ staging. 
This is Legend, the Greek festival in three parts, Prologue, 
Dialogue, and Epilogue, was an experiment in staging a Greek 
myth as Greek drama with modern dance classes making wp 
the moving, speaking, and dance chorus. The whole was 
originally written and staged by Mrs. Landrum whose festivals 
draw crowds from all over the state. The physical education 
majors demonstrated western square dance forms at the state 
association’s annual spring meeting in Richmond. Plans for 
next year call for a dance symposium for high school girls, 
the first of its kind in Virginia, which it is hoped will stimu- 
late others throughout the state as a two-year project under 
the guidance of Mrs. Landrum, state dance chairman. 


The University of Georgia’s fall and winter activities 
included a lecture-demonstration by dance director Cora A. 
Miller, the Dance Club, and the advanced class for the Art 
Students League in Aihens. Dance Club also presented two 
dances for the Georgia Athletic Federation for College Women 
in November. On December 10 all dance students partici- 
pated in a demonstration of the semester’s work. On January 
28 a demonstration was given for elementary teachers of 
Athens as part of a series on contemporary art. This program 
included a discussion of dance history and philosophy, a 
demonstration of the technique of movement and a presenta- 
tion of dance studies. There was also an exhibit of dance 
books, instruments used for dance accompaniment, and designs 
drawn from movement. One hundred and seven students and 
the director participated in the winter quarter demonstration 
on March 10, featuring the development and progression of 
creative dance from elementary through advanced forms. In- 


cluded were beginning and advanced techniques, dances em- — 


phasizing basic locomotor forms, sound in relation to move 


ment, an historical dance form, and various problems in force, 
time, and space. 
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The Dance Concert Group of Pennsylvania State College, 

‘ected DY Dorothy Briant, gave three performances of its 
- rogram. The demonstration of techniques was fol- 
i | by a series of dances including “Pavanne,” “Spring 
Night” (danced by Miss Briant), “Alley Capers” (a take-off 
r the dance), “Jungle Rhythms” (percussion), and “The 
Coats Shopping at Macy’s.” Choreography was by members 
of the dance group assisted by Miss Briant. Later the program 
was repeated for the Combined Fine Arts Festival of the 
College. In the late spring the dance club cooperated with the 
dance group of Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, 
in bringing Alwin Nikolais of the Hanya Holm School to the 
campus for a master lesson in technique and composition. 

Out in California, Orchesis of Pomona College, under the 
direction of Karen Burt, presented its annual recital on Feb- 
ruary 26-27. For the first time the group used three-dimen- 
sional forms as an “integral part of a group number designed 
to recreate, demolish, and play with the essence of the forms 
employed.” The strong masculine rhythms of the three new 
men in the group contrasted sharply with the feminine solo 
and group movements. A solo, “Variations on a Theme by 
Gertrude Stein,” used voice accompaniment only. “Frames 
Without Pictures” was a full scale dance comedy in two 
scenes satirizing the American school of painting with a 
serious undercurrent of criticism of the philosophical concept 
of originality. The dance group also took an active part in 
the college May Day festivities. 

Fresno State College sends word that its Orchesis group 
sponsored a concert by Ann Halprin and Welland Lathrop 
last fall. On March 5 the group sponsored a symposium for 
all Fresno County high schools. Five girls from each school 
were invited as representatives. Techniques and dance studies 
were arranged and presented by Orchesis members. On April 
29, Orchesis presented its dance program in conjunction with 
the classes in costuming and stage design. All choreography 
is by the students. 

On April 23 the University of Southern California’s depart- 
ment of physical education and Dance Club presented a mod- 
ern dance demonstration and concert under the direction of 
Lois Ellfeldt. Mary Tiffany, Harriette Anne Gray, and 
Paul Steffan were guest artists. The program was divided 
into four parts: technical demonstration, group dances, guest 
artists, and American folk suite including “Cowboy Lament,” 
“Barn Dance,” “Sweet Betsy,” and “Swing Like Thunder.” 
Among the group dances were excerpts from the Varsity 
Show, “No Love Atoll” and an Indian suite entitled, Coming 
of the Katchinas. 

Mills College dance students had a busy year during 1947-48 
under the leadership of Shirley Wimmer. Outstanding among 
their multiplicity of activities was collaboration with the music 
and drama departments, headed by Howard Brubeck and Arch 
Lauterer, in producing Playground, a dance-drama written by 
James Broughton, a student. The music and dances for the 
production were also composed by students. In November, 
Beth Osgood, an undergraduate dance major, directed the 
choral movement for Sophocles’ Electra, and she also did the 


choreography for the play, The Miser. Beth Olson, a graduate 
fellow in dance, directed the dances for the Christmas Play 
and presented a graduate dance concert on May 14. Dance 
Club activities included a program of Latin and South Ameri- 
can dances for the Pan-American Union on January 18, par- 
ticipation in college dance symposia on February 14 and in 
May, demonstrations of student dance compositions on Janu- 
ary 22 and May 20, a technique and composition demonstra- 
tion at the Cornell School in Albany, California, on March 4, 
and a program for the World Student Service Fund in April. 
The club also sponsored a lecture by Katherine Dunham on 
“Anthropology and Dance.” Individual Mills students have 
also been performing in concerts sponsored by the San Fran- 
cisco Dance League, and on April 24 Miss Wimmer gave a 
master lesson in technique and composition to the students of 
the Sacramento high schools. 
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REAL DOLLAR VALUE 


Activities in ‘“‘HOLLYWOOD” LEATHER SANDALS (as pictured) are end- 
less—at school—at home—at play. For DANCE routine, nimble as a kitten 
—For GYM, adds pep to your feet—For ACROBATICS, soft as a rug—For 
TENNIS or PING-PONG, quick and frisky—For BEDROOM and LOUNGE, 
softly rests tired feet—For HIKING, steps up your energy—For BEACH- 
WEAR, easy loafing—For WEEKENDS or TRAVEL, dramatically smart and 
exciting, for there are many colors from which to choose. 


Exercise in them beutifies and strengthens 
livery for s'ngle orders or group orders. Send 
Choose: BEIGE, BROWN, BLACK, PEARL, WHITE, R.D, GREEN, or BLUE 


HOLLYWOOD 


our feet. Send shoe-sizes or foot-outlines for 


rompt de- 
5¢ per pair, plus postage; no handling charges. 


uaranteed. 


(Also Available—Dance 
Ballets and Streetwear 
Ballets) 

Gold, and Silver Sandals 
available at $3.50 per Pair 


SALES OFFICE 
P.O. BOX 628 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
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"How We Do Jt” 


Flag Football 


MaAXY boys would like to play a game with more to it 

than touch football, yet not so rough as to require the 
expensive suits used in playing tackle. This need was realized 
by the recreation department in Alhambra, California, last 
fall. The staff set out to meet the need, and came up with 
an answer in the form of a game which proved extremely 
popular in their own two municipal leagues and now appears 
to be spreading across the country. Following one complete 
round of play, participants in the Alhambra leagues voted 


unanimously to retain the new game rather than to return to 
touch football. 


Called “Flag Football,” the new game combines all the ele- 
ments of good football—speed, quick thinki.g, and teamwork— 
with a certain amount of body contact. Yet it minimizes the 
bruising type of play which often characterizes sand-lot foot- 
ball and injuries are thus kept at a minimum. We had no 
serious injuries in an entire season’s play. 

Each team is composed of seven men, all eligible for passes, 
which opens up the game tremendously. Every player wears 
two white flags, one on each hip. This gives the defense a fair 
chance to reach a flag from any angle. The flag is six inches 
wide and has a knot in it, four inches from one end and sixteen 
inches from the other. The short end is pulled up under the 
player’s belt so that the knot is snug against the lower edge. 
“Wrapping” the flag or tying it is not allowed, and brings 
a 15-yard penalty. On the elementary school level, cleated 
shoes are forbidden in an attempt to remove every possible 
source of injury. 

The playing field is forty yards wide and eighty yards long, 
divided by only two cross stripes, one on each thirty-yard line. 
The ball is kicked off from this line, with the offensive team 
thereafter having four downs in which to advance the ball to 
each successive cross stripe. 

To “down” a man it is necessary to pull either flag from 
beneath his belt. Of course, a runner whose knee touches the 
ground is down just as in regulation football, the rules of 
which are followed with a few necessary exceptions. 

Before a runner can advance the ball beyond the line of 
scrimmage, there must have been a lateral or forward pass. 
This tends to prevent massing of men for a power play at which 
time injuries are more likely to occur. 

Other notable exceptions to regulation collegiate rules in- 
clude free substitution and the following penalties: 

1. For tackling: fifteen yards from spot of foul and first 
down. 

2. For straight-arm or hacking: fifteen yards from spot of 
previous down and loss of down. 

3. For unnecessary roughness, including attempt by ball 
carrier to run over defensive player: 15 yards and loss of 
down or first down, depending on which team fouls. 

4. For deliberate touching of own flag by ball carrier, “tuck- 
ing,” or other illegal arrangement of flag: fifteen-yard penalty 
and loss of down. 

5. For leaving one’s feet in open-field blocking (placing the 
stress on “screen-block”) : fifteen yards and loss of down. 

The game is played in four 15-minute quarters, with time 
running straight through except the last tavo minutes of the 
first half and last five minutes of the second half. A two- 
minute rest period is given between quarters and five minutes 
at half-time. 

Conversions must be made by running or passing, since there 
are no standards at the ends of the field. Despite this fact, there 
was not a single tie during the entire season’s play. Scores 
usually were 7-6, 13-7, and seldom was the margin of victory 
more than two touchdowns. 


Two officials keep the game rolling, an umpire and a referee. 
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Players and managers are reminded often that it js thei 
attitude which will make the game enjoyable or ruin it Own 
sports contest. However, the severity of penalties helps on 
fluence the participants toward good sportsmanship, * 
Joun Bucxnuy 
Howarp YEAGER 
J. 
Recreation Depart 
Alhambra, Californig 


The Golf Swing 
O paraphrase Mark Twain, “Everybody talks about sims 
fying the golf swing and nobody does anything about it” 
How does one teach to a beginner who has never been oa 
golf course nor seen a good player hit a shot the complicate 
set of movements required for a good player to hit the green 
on a par-three hole with 210 yards? 

It has become the fashion to say glibly, “Swing the cf 
with the hands.” Any one ought to understand the sent 
but why do those magic words presuppose that a student with. 
out further instruction will let the body follow the hands, tur 
the shoulders, permit the club to turn the wrists under the shaft 
and carry out the other body responses that made that 210-yard 
tee shot by the good player look so easy? 

At Stanford each quarter not less than five beginning classes 
numbering fourteen to seventeen are started. They meet twice 
each week and practice one hour outside of class. The rate 
of progression varies little each quarter and at the end of the 
seventh week each girl is required to play once each week for 
the following three weeks and must keep score. Six holes are 
the minimum on two plays and nine for the third round. Some 
of the scores are very high, but invariably there will be some 
especially well coordinated students who will average even 
nines, which is a good performance on a championship courg 
like Stanford’s. It is futile to claim that after a quarter's in. 
struction these students are golfers but it can be stated proudly 
that they look like golfers. 

How is it done? Hard work on the part of both instructor 
and student is essential. During the first three weeks at least 
fifteen minutes of each class period are devoted to group in 
struction and the rest of the class hour to a sincere effort to 
work with each student individually. The first day grip, proper 
soling of club, stance, and position of ball are taught. The 
club is gripped short and the quarter swing is started. For the 
psychological effect on the first day the lesson plan should be 
arranged so that golf balls are hit. In that first five minutes 
your golfers are born. At that moment they begin to learn t 
swing the clubhead, and that golf is easy if one does, and 
difficult if one does not. 

During the second class are added some body exercises which 
illustrate the body turn without a club. These are varied by 
gripping the club at the top, having the shaft at eye height and 
arms extended, swinging the clubhead to the right and demand 
ing only that the left arm be kept straight on the back swing. 
It will be quite surprising to note that a few students will at 
tain the proper body responses on the second or third swing. 
In every class, at least half an hour should be devoted to the 
actual hitting of balls. To learn direction, a large bucket is 
placed at the center of the field and shots are played toward 
this objective. Incidentally, it is a source of perpetual pleasure 
for the students when this bucket is moved farther and farther 
down the field as the class progresses to longer swings and 
perforce to longer shots. 

After the second week the half swing is taught to the to 
back and since this entails the full body turn and the prope 
left wrist action with good hand control, each student receive 
special attention in order to get an “open club” at the top. 

The fourth week work is begun on the full swing which, d 
course, is only the half swing grown up, and which is obtained 
by gripping the club at the top and standing farther from th 
ball. The next move is instruction as to the proper soling d 
the wood club and the difference in the placement of the shalt 


This article was submitted by the National Section @ 
Women’s Athletics. 
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the “LAST WORD” 
in basketballs 


Up and down the basketball floorsof ment that is preferred by the most skillful and 

America the balls illustrated here are _ critical “big-time” stars of this great sport. Wilson ) 
accepted as the finest of their kind. Official basketballs, footballs, volley balls and 
They’re “All-Americans” in any soccer balls are the LAST WORD in modern 
school or college, or in any profes- design, balance, playing feel and durability. The 
nt with. sional league. market offers nothing finer. See your Wilson 
nds, turn ~  §0, when you choose Wilson LAST-BILT or dealer. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, 


the shaft TOP-NOTCH basketballs you will have equip- New York and other leading cities. 
210-yard (A Wilson & Co., Inc. subsidiary) 
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as compared to the hosel of the iron. Putting is taught last; 
and during this lesson a short talk on golf course procedure, 
address in traps, and proper etiquette is given. 

During the entire quarter the following fundamentals are re- 
ferred to again and again: 

1. The swing is in a low wide arc. 

2. The back swing is the length of the left arm away from 
the right side. 

3. The clubhead swing will turn the left wrist under at the 
top back so that the toe points down. 

4. The crown of the head and the chin remain stationary so 
that “one sees the ball until it’s gone.” 

5. The arms are long and straight past the point of impact 
so that the clubhead may continue in the line of flight as long 
as possible and maintain its speed past the ball. 

Intermediate classes, usually four, follow a slightly different 
procedure. One day a week is devoted to the use of any club 
with which the student feels the need for practice in her long 
shots. The other day is devoted to approach shots of varying 
distances (with either the five or eight). During the first ten 
minutes, putting is practiced with special attention given to the 
difficult three-yard ones. Each intermediate golfer is required 
to play five times during the quarter and scores must be turned 
in. The number of holes is assigned according to the indi- 
vidual’s ability and with the intent of having at least two 
hours spent on the course for each assignment. 

At present we have no advanced students—those who can 
negotiate the course in the eighties—and it is doubtful if any 
of that caliber can be developed in a physical education depart- 
ment because the cultural side of university life demands more 
time than can be given to the development of such a player. 

Perhaps it is better to assume that the aim of golf in college 
is to bring pleasure in the sport, to dwell on the accompanying 
necessary mental control, and to accent its life-time carryover. 

Sytvia P. Cain 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


Some ‘“‘Do’s” and ‘“‘Don’ts” in Leading Calisthenics 
DURING the recent war, physical fitness was again realized 

to be of the utmost importance. Physical fitness programs 
were devised in school systems all over America. Motor fitness 
tests, guerilla exercises, relays, grass drills, calisthenics, com- 
petitive sports, obstacle courses, and many other activities for 
developing physical fitness were introduced to the students. It 
was a race against time since school administrators realized 
that many of the boys of high school age would be inducted 
into the armed forces. 

A few years have passed since the victory. Have we slowed 
down the tempo too much or are we still stressing the im- 
portance of sound bodies? There is time in every successful 
physical education class for hard conditioning work. The calis- 
thenics program is only one phase of developing physical fit- 
ness. It is, however, a worthwhile part of the program, and 
can be made interesting. For this reason there are listed below 
some “do’s” and “don’t’s” in leading calisthenics that may be 
of some value to beginning teachers of physical education. 


Do 

1. Explain at various intervals during the semester why the 
class is participating ‘in calisthenics. Make it clear that every 
person, regardless of his position in life, must have a sound 
body to enjoy living. 

2. Let it be understood that calisthenics are not given as a 
form of punishment, but as a warm-up period for later activ- 
ities as well as over-all conditioning. 

3. Be cheerful and friendly during the calisthenics period. 
The students will work hard without knowing it if they are in 
a good frame of mind. 

4. Allow the students the privilege of leading calisthenics 
some of the time. Occasionally select the shy student in the 
back row for the job. That will develop in him much-needed 
confidence. 


5. Put some of the non-cadence calisthenics on a competitive 
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basis. Stress speed. The students will work furj 
being the last one finished, furiously to agg 
6. Give breathers of a few seconds each. These short 
ation periods offer a good opportunity for the teacher ri: 
plain the activities that are to follow or to give any oe tt 
formation. ™ 
7. Originate names for some of the calisthenics with the 3: 
of the students. A touch of humor will surely enter in hea 
8. Introduce new calisthenics from time to time. 
repetition of the old stand-by’s sometimes proves monot 
Select the calisthenics to coincide w 


ith the activity which wy 
follow. ich wil 


Don't 

1. Give all of the exercises in cadence. Non-cadence Xe ciges 
put a boy on his honor to do the required number and will 
develop individuality. 

2. Stand in front all of the time. Circulation on 
lends a touch of personal interest. 

3. Make any exercises too “tough” or drawn-out, If this j; 
done, fatigue sets in, and there is a slacking off by the students 

4. Expect the slow student to stay on a par with the Out. 
standing one. 

5. Allow the calisthenics period to exceed more than ten to 
twelve minutes. Speed and snap will liven up the program, 

The above pointers can make the calisthenics program in 
teresting and worth while. 


yOur part 


Ropert M. 
University High School 
Urbana, Illinois 


An Examination in Social Dance 
OW would your students enjoy dancing their way through 
a final examination? That is what the members of the 
social dance class at Winthrop College are required to do 
as the final examination consists of a formal ball to be 
planned and put on by the class. 

The sixty girls enrolled are divided into the following six 
committees, each committee headed by two co-chairmen; host- 
ess, invitation, decoration, refreshment, music, and stag. 

The hostess committee is responsible for the receiving line, 
welcoming guests, places for wraps, introducing guests, and 
in general seeing that things run smoothly throughout the 
dance. 

The girls on the invitation committee select one member, 
or couple, from each academic department, and administrative 
staff, to be guests at the ball and print formal invitations for 
these people. Some they ask to receive. This committee also 
assists the stag committee in writing and sending out informal 
notes inviting the stags. 

The decoration committee is responsible for all decorations 
except for the refreshment table. These girls may choose the 
theme, colors, and methods of decorating, and they buy and 
make the materials. They may call on any girls in the class 
to assist with the actual decorating, which is done the after- 
noon before the dance. 

The refreshment committee plans the type of refreshments 
usually punch and cookies, buys all the ingredients, and serves 
during the dance intermission. The girls make the punch and 
whatever else they have planned the afternoon before the 
dance. This committee is also responsible for all serving 
equipment used, cups, punch bowl, etc. 

The music used for the dance is supplied by an electric 
“pick-up.” The girls on the music committee collect and att 
responsible for all records used. They decide on the number 
of “no-breaks,” announce them at the dance, and keep the 
record-player going during the dance. 

The stag committee is usually composed of town girls, and 
these girls decide upon the number of stags to be invited 
which is usually determined by the number of dates the class 
members invite. They send out informal invitations, assisted 
by the invitation committee, and are responsible for any boys: 
on the stag list. Any girl in class may hand in names 0 


boys to be included in the stag list, provided she knows tht 
boys. 
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BROWNIE FEATURES: 
e@ INDIAN HEAD MATERIAL 
e@ EIGHT SUPERB NEW COLORS 
@ TEN STYLES FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 
@ ACTION SLEEVE AND ACTION BACK 
@ SHORTS AND SHIRTS IN MATCHING OR CONTRASTING COLORS 


Request Our Illustrated Folder and Color Chart 


BROWNIE SPORTSWEAR, Inc. 


SUMNER, ILLINOIS 
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All girls in the class are directly responsible for the success 
of the dance and are required to take an active part, but 
any thought of being graded is soon forgotten as the dance 
progresses. The decorations, refreshments, and maid service 
(for wraps and cleaning up afterwards) are financed by a 
contribution of twenty-five cents from each girl in the class. 
Formal dress is required and the dance is supervised by the 
dance instructor and student assistants. 

All girls in the class are beginners, and for many this dance 
is the first but to date the examination has been a great 
success. 

Mrs. JoHN Moore, Jr. 
Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Did You Know Thai - - - 


| ganar tragaen a mere two percent of the nation’s doctors are 
qualified psychiatrists, 60 percent of the Veterans Admin- 
istration’s medical load consists of patients requiring psychiatric 
care. 


* * * 


A REDUCTION in the number of child accidents, both 
fatal and non-fatal, is the objective of an intensive child 
safety campaign to be launched this fall by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company with the cooperation of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, the American Academy of Pediatrics, and 
the National Safety Council. Accidents are the leading cause 
of death among children of more than one year of age, with 
death rates per 100,000 population far surpassing those of any 
other cause. 
* * * 


HERE were approximately 2,000,000 marriages and 450,000 


divorces in the United States in 1947. 
* * * 


A CENTER for the treatment of emotionally disturbed 
children opened at Adelphi College, Garden City, New 
York, New York, in March on a fee schedule. Objectives 
of the center are the treatment of a limited number of emo- 
- tionally maladjusted children referred by the schools and social 
agencies; research in the psychiatric treatment of maladjusted 
children; training of graduate students majoring in psychology, 
social work, and education; and provision of clinical exper- 
ience for a select group of physicians and graduate nurses in- 


terested in psychiatric treatment of children. 
* * * 


Miss Louise H. Kelley, East Providence Senior High 

School, East Providence, Rhode Island, has a number of 
the copies of the Journal available beginning with 1931 and 
going through 1942. Miss Sally Biggane, 3 Arlington Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., also has some back copies of the Journal 
available from 1930 through 1947, and a few copies of the 
American Physical Education Review for 1923, 1925, and 1929. 
Anyone interested in securing copies to complete his files 


should contact Miss Biggane or Miss Kelley directly. 
* * 


ig isn’t true that a pregnant woman must eat twice as much 

food because she is “eating for two,” according to the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association. Quality, not quan- 
tity, is the significant factor. In a study made at the Boston 
Lying-In Hospital it was found that 94 percent of the children 
born to mothers with good prenatal diets were in good health 
at birth. Mothers with the poorest diets had all the stillborn 
children, all but one of the premature babies, most of those 
with congenital defects, and all of the functionally immature 
babies. 


* * * 


Y the June Journal we published an article entitled “Thera- 
peutics in the Physical Education Program for the Sec- 


ondary School” showing the author as Dr. C 


aroline 
The latter has cal‘ed to our attention that ne Sinclair 


Potter of the Woman’s College of the Unie Jeamet 
Carolina, Greensboro, and Dr. Ellen Duvall, Baruch Nort 
of Physical Medicine, Medical College of Virginia both 
substantial contributions to the report. ; 


We regret that se: 
names were not included when the report was published 


* * 


HE University of Maryland has a gymkana travel 

troupe. It consists of 25 performers and makes on 
throughout the East. Anyone interested in having the tr e: 
perform at his school should write the director, Mr. David 4 
Field, Room 101, Old Gymnasium, University of Maryland, 
College Park. 


Television 
(Continued from page 473) 


tion, many problems must be solved. Perhaps, one of 
the foremost problems is the terrific cost of television 
equipment, stations, and broadcasts. Due to this fac 
it is expected that most of the television stations 
and broadcasts will be owned and operated by com- 
mercial companies for several years, with the result 
that programs will be paid for and sponsored largely 
by business enterprises. Dr. Studebaker® doubts that 
more than a few school systems will be able to afford 
their own broadcasting stations. Another danger to 
educational television is that of commercial companies 
“staking out claims” in most of the desirable channels, 
Television for educational purposes may suffer in 
consequence. Also, due to heavy cost, television broad- 
casting companies will not furnish a full day’s broad-’ 
cast for a number of years. At the present time, most 
television broadcasting companies are operating, on 
the average, five hours a day, with programs being paid 
for by commercialized businesses. Even when televi- 
sion has advanced to the stage in which a television 
receiver has been installed in every school gymnasium 
or auditorium in the country, physical educators will 
yet be concerned with the problem of getting desired 
programs at the desired grade level, and integrating 
televised programs into the classroom instruction. 
Only after a thorough system of television station net- 
works has been established throughout the country can 
television hope to enter the schools throughout the 
country. 

It is expected that many of the televised instruc- 
tional programs in physical education will be concerned 
with the televised motion picture films. This will be 
necessary because of cost of programs. Therefore, 
many stations will have to build up a storehouse of 
films to be used on their program schedule. In order 
for the physical education people to obtain the desired 
programs, it will necessitate the closest cooperation 
between broadcasters and the educational administre 


_tors. They must have an understanding of each others’ 


problems and a zealous devotion to a common purpos 


5 Studebaker, op. cit., p. 49. 
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For footwork like this... 


Get your team 


99 x 


Coaches everywhere know that an athlete is only as good as 
his feet! “P-F”’ (Posture Foundation) gives basketball players the foot 
support they need to play in top form longer. The X-Ray shows how 
this exclusive feature guards against flat feet and tired leg muscles... 
gives a player more ‘“‘staying power.”” What’s more, you get all these 
“plus” features: Molded tan non-marking positive-grip outsoles 
—sponge cushion insoles and heels—extra quality army duck 
loose-lined ventilated uppers—ventilating eyelets. Whether 

you buy full-team equipment or players buy their own 


—specify “P-F’’ Basketball Shoes! 


1. This rigid wedge keeps 2. This sponge rubber 
the bones of the foot cushion protects 
in their natural, the sensitive crea 
normal position. 


Watertown 72, Mass. 


F R 1948 Edition “Basketball 
Hints” by Coach Ozzie Cowles, Uni- 
versity of Michigan 1948 (Big ‘9’ 
Champions), University of Minnesota 
1948-1949. Diagrams, winning plays, 
training rules... help for every player. 
Ask for a copy for each man on your 
team. Also FREE—Basketball Foul 
Shooting Record Charts. Write to- 
day! Athletic Dept., P. O. Box 327, 


* 
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Foundation 


of the foot. 


*Trade Mark 
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a “P-F’’ Basketball Sh de only by B. F. Goodrich and HOOD RUBBER COMPANY . 
Basketball Shoes made only by B. F. Gooar | 
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— the creation of broadcasts which are pedagogically 
sound. 

It is quite obvious that class instruction in physical 
education could not be done with any degree of suc- 
cess on many of the receiver sets being used in the 
homes today, due to the very small viewer’s screen. 
However, by the use of projection, it will be possible 
to project a televised program on a screen of any 
desired size. The Radio Corporation of America,® has 
met with success in this field, having projected a 
televised program on a 15’ x 20’ screen with the ut- 
most realism and clarity. 


Physical Education Programs and Programming 

Already the success of televised sports in the athletic 
world has been assured by the tremendous interest, 
from the spectator point of view, in those events. 

Early surveys’ made in the New York Metropolitan 
Area, indicate that ninety-one percent of the people 
favor boxing as their most popular program. The 
enthusiasm shown for track, football, wrestling, golf, 
etc., have likewise indicated their popularity on the 
television screen. As physical education is chiefly con- 
cerned with the development of skills in many of these 
sports, it can be assumed that these programs, in which 
skills are taught will be especially popular with the 
girls and boys. 

Let us consider for a moment the programs that 
might be reproduced on the televised screen. How 
much better it would be to have a well known profes- 
sional like Sam Snead demonstrate many of the fine 
techniques of golf; or to have Bob Feller tell and show 
the boys all over the country the way to pitch a base- 
ball; or perhaps, to have one of the leading football 
coaches in the country illustrate football fundamentals. 
Here the possibilities are tremendous. In a program 
of this type, there is comparatively little expense, as 
elaborate stage settings, costumes, and rehearsals are 
not necessary. Certainly the teaching of sport skills 
in physical education will occupy some of the space 
on television broadcasting programs. 

Local school systems will undoubtedly follow some 
arrangement with their local television broadcasting 
stations for the use of their studios in giving school 
broadcasts. This has been done in Los Angeles,’ where 
several school broadcasts, including one in corrective 
physical education, have been televised with success. 


A Look at the Future 


The future of television in physical education, and in 
education in general, can be foretold in a statement 
made by Dr. James R. Angell, President Emeritus, 
Yale University. He said: 

Only a rash person would venture to set any limits to the 
future usefulness of television in the classroom, and the most 
imaginative person can at once foresee many possible develop- 
ments of outstanding value and interest.9 


6Radio Corporation of America. Television. New York: 
RCA Department of Information, 1944, p. 7. 

7 Dunlap, op. cit., p. 160. 

8Glenn N. Gerdiner, “Experiments in Educational Insti- 
tutions—Los Angeles,” Association for Education by Radio 
Journal, VI (February, 1947), pp. 98-99. 

9 Dunlap, op. cit., p. 157. 
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“replace the use of the motion picture as a means of 


One of the most important features of teleyic 
has not been perfected to the extent that it the 
offered to the public — that of adaptation of a 
television, Much experimentation and research % 
ing conducted by all of the leading television 
panies in the country. It is expected that by 1959 
television will be on the market. Some interestin, 
important developments expected to be made by 195) 
according to Mowrey”® are: 

1. Perfection of color television. 


2. Television service available to 60 
American homes. 


3. Broadcasting stations operating on a full 18-hoy 
day. 
Other developments, but in the more distant fy 
would include regular school-owned and operated sta: 
tions and broadcasts. Eventually, it is expected that 
educational programs will be televised on an inter. 
national scale. All in all, the future of television as ay 
aid to the instruction of physical education js y, 
bright and a challenge to physical educators today 

and tomorrow. 


// Television instruction in physical education will no 


percent of al 


instruction, nor will it replace direct teaching, It will 
however, be a valuable tool in the hands of the te 
structor for supplementing and broadening his teach. 
ing procedures, Television equipment and progress i; 
now in the stage of development of the radio in 1930, 
Its growth and development is expected to be much 
greater and its educational possibilities vast, 


Comparatively little has been written on educ- 
tional possibilities of television, and practically noth 
ing on the possibilities in relation to physical educa- 
tion, per se. Therefore, it has been necessary to gen- 
eralize to the extent that physical education instruc 
tion by television is no different than instruction in 
other educational fields. The fact is that, in many ways, 
classroom instruction by television in physical educ- 
tion is more easily adapted than in other educational 
fields, chiefly because of the wide range of interest 
and appeal that sports have to the pupil. — o 


10P. B. Mowrey, “What About Television,” Association 0 
School Principals Bulletin, XXXI (February, 194%), 
Pp., "ov. 


The Orientation Process 


(Continued from page 469) 


including physical education, and coach athletic teams 
as a “side-line.” A considerable number of men wantel 
to coach exclusively, but in a school situation. Ten out 
of the forty-five men looked forward to administrative 
positions as their ultimate goal. Interestingly enough, 
only one man was inclined toward professional athletics 

It would appear from a review of this one class ail 
previous experience with classes of this type, that® 
successfully orient men and women students in the fi 
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Of all 
HITELAW REID MORRISON 
tom By M.D., Sc.D. 
future, Professor of Hygiene and Physical Education, and Director 


ted sty of the Men’s Gymnasium, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


ed tht [| Students and teachers of physical education will 
1 inter. find this book designed specifically for their 
Mas an needs. It gives, in everyday language, essential 
is y facts of normal physical diagnosis so important 
5 ail to those teachers expected to assume some re- 

Y sponsibility in the school health program. Physi- 
‘ cians and nurses responsible for school health 
will not § = and examinations will find this work exception- 
reans of ally practical and helpful. 


| Normal and Elementary Physical Diagnosis 


373 Pages 184 Illustrations $5.00 


and LAURENCE B. CHENOWETH 
A.B., M.D. 


Professor of Hygiene and Director of the Students’ Health 
Service, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


This text shows how to recognize the early symp- 
toms and the physical signs of common diseases 
of school children—and to differentiate between 
the normal and the abnormal. In this up-to-date 
new (4th) edition, the authors have carefully 
revised the subject matter but have retained the 
general arrangement that has proven so popular 
in previous years. Many new illustrations have 
been added and the total number is now 184. 
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Safe, Roomy and Comfortable Seating 


Roll-A-Way *. 
Gymnasium Stands 


UNIVERSAL Roll-A-Way Gymnasium Stands are the 
tesult of over 1/3 century of exclusive manufacture of 
stands and bleachers. Here you have the utmost in com- 
Pactness, combined with every superior element of 
SAFETY . .. STURDINESS . . . COMFORT... and 
- . . they are 

EASY TO OPERATE 

UNIVERSAL Roll-A-Way Gymnasium Stands are con- 
structed on the folding arm principle, (no close-fitting slides 
to bind), and this simple lever action assures ease of 
operation, Sturdy cross bracing on every vertical seat 
Post absorbs maximum amount of end sway, even under 
highly excited crowds. 

COMFORT is built into these stands with their Chair 
‘Height seats. They are a full 18 inches above the {foot- 
boards, (note diagram at. left), and the 22-inch space on 
centers, front to back, affords ample seating comfort. 

PLAN NOW for your 1949 seating needs. Send dimen- 
sions of your available space and let our engineers assist 
you in handling your next year’s crowds. 

Remember .. UNIVERSAL means SAFETY .. and to spare! 
*Available in any size up to 20 rows high. 
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of physical education is a difficult assignment, more 
difficult in fact, than most of us realize. 

Our experience on the Berkeley campus of the Uni- 
versity of California may or may not be typical of what 
other institutions are facing. But if it is, this much is 
assured: we must be aware of the diversity in age and 
background of experience existing among our pros- 
pective teachers and gear our presentation as nearly as 
possible to meet the needs of all. Pertinent information 
regarding this wide variation is essential immediately, 
before determining the approach. We know of no blue- 

‘print for a course of this kind, because of the differ- 
ences existing within each state and each institution. 
However, it is highly important to establish a rapport 
between students and faculty, and hence the immediate 
desirability of a rather detailed knowledge of the men 
and women under consideration—their age, experience, 
interests, hopes, and aspirations. «» 


Reaching Mr. General Citizen 


(Continued from page 475) 


ence, and ignorance. Such a plan is education. In the 
words of the sponsors, “The future of our nation de- 
pends also on the health of its people. Therefore, the 
schools must promote physical health, safety, recrea- 
tion, and mental health among all pupils.” 

It is a distinct privilege for the profession to coop- 
erate officially in this annual observance for the fourth 
consecutive year. The profession does need a program 
of public relations that is continuous, honest, inclusive, 
understandable, and dignified but aggressive. This 
program should reach everyone in every nook and 
corner of every state through the use of every possible 
resource. 

The techniques of creating public opinion are not 
mysterious or unknown. Everyone can learn them. 
They offer a challenging task but are well worth the 
doing. Much help is provided in the media which have 
been prepared for use. Hints are available on the neces- 
sary skill, knowledge, effective strategy, planning, or- 
ganization, and methods. Nationwide promotion in- 
sures proper training. 

The AAHPER has cooperated especially with Dr. 
Agnes Samuelson, chairman of the AEW Committee. 
in the preparation of special materials to assist local 
individuals and committees in AEW observance. Dr. 
Ruth Abernathy, University of Texas, Austin, with 
the assistance of Miss Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., has prepared a fine 
brochure, Health—An Essential of Freedom. Mr. 
William K. Streit, Board of Education, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has prepared an excellent radio script, Wanted— 
Facilities for Leisure.* In addition, the playlet for 
primary grades, Health Around the Clock, developed 
under the direction of Edwina Jones, Board of Educa- 


* To be published in the October issue of the Journal. 
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tion, Cleveland, and the brochure, Schog] 
sources, prepared by the author of this a 
used again this year. 

Such materials as a manual of instry 
sheets on each daily topic, a public relations 
posters, general leaflets, stickers, radio scripts, inyj 
tion leaflets, spot announcements, movie trailer 
for newspaper advertising, plays, packets, and 
items are available for distribution at nominal og 
Tips for advance planning are also available. 

Complimentary copies of the packets have been dis 
tributed to the Board of Directors, state and dlistrig 
association presidents, state directors, representatiyg 
of affiliated organizations, and the officers of the Pro. 
fessional and Public Relations Section. 


About 20,000 packets will be distributed to schoo! 
and lay personnel throughout the country, and Special 
releases and materials will reach hundreds of other jp. 
dividuals. Packets may be secured for fifty cents ead 
with no discount on quantity lots, from the 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 6, D, ¢ 

It is sincerely hoped that all professional workers 
in their given positions of leadership, will begin poy 
to add their influence and efforts in implementing fh 
suggestive program that has been planned. Organig. 
tion, planning, publicity, promotion, and cooperation 
bring larger effort and greater results. This is om 
occasion to put into action the public and profession 
relations program about which only talk is so prevalent 

America’s future depends on America’s schools, anf 
America’s health and well being depends on the schod 
program in health, physical education, and recreation 
Let’s join hands in an all-out and united effort to reach 
Mr. General Citizen with this timely and essential 
message. In so reaching Mr. General Citizen we wil 
find that he will reach increasingly for the services th 
profession can and wants so badly to render. o 
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The Old Hemenway Gymnasium 
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Jenny B. Wilson, Sargent School 
Dr. Dearborn, Tufts Medical School 
Dr. Bailey, Harvard 

Dr. Mulliner, Boston 

Mr. Eberhard, Boston Athletic Club 
Dr. Keene, University of Buffalo 
Howard Reiter, Lehigh University 
Dr. Aldinger, New York Schools 
Dr. Crampton, New York 

Dr. Woll, New York City College 
Dr. Maroney, Brooklyn College 
Dr. Metcalf, University of Minnesota 
Mr. Savage, Oberlin College 

Emil Rath, Indianapolis 

Dr. Lewis, Providence Schools 

Dixie Card, Duke University 

Dr. Ferguson, Maryland Schools 
Larry Hill, Ithaca College 

Oliver Hebbert, YMCU, Boston 
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TviCe ae *% SINCE 1907 the Hillyard Maintaineer has served in the elimination of trouble- 
. ” some floor treatment and building maintenance problems. He is highly trained 
through technical and practical schooling, being backed with intense Hillyard 
Laboratory Research and a great knowledge of floor treatment products and 
building maintenance procedures accumulated through over forty years of 
‘ experience. There is always a Hillyard Maintaineer at your service, for these 
asium Experts range from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast—from Canada to the Gulf 
of Mexico. There is no charge for his expert consultation. Call, write or wire 
for his free services. 
% SUPER SHINE“ALL. A 100% active neutral chemical cleaner that eliminates expensive 
and destructive rinsing. Approved by Flooring Manufacturers of all types of floors. Splendid 
for painted, varnished, enameled or finished surfaces. 
¥e HIL-TONE. A blended liquid dressing that gives greater 
fire protection than can ever be obtained from greasy floor 
oils. Dries quickly. Eliminates brooms, brushes, oils and 
sweeping compounds. Reduces labor costs. 
We SUPER HIL-BRITE. A self-polishing, self-leveling, non- 
brittle, Carnauba water wax containing no shellacs, varnish, 
Paint-ends or resins. Recommended by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories as anti-slip. Approved by various types of floor 
manufacturers. 
FREE—Hillyard booklets on floor finishing, 
daily maintenance procedures, waxing 
and other books on economical floor 
maintenance are free for the asking. 
“HILLWARD SALES COMPANIES 
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Safety in Sports 


By DON CASH SEATON 
University of Kentucky 


Analyzing common sports hazards and their resultant 
injuries, this unique study is based almost entirely on 
original research among over 500 coaches and physical 
educators. Covering the special problems of 35 differ- 
ent sports, the book encourages athletic safety through 
cultivation of skills, positive leadership, sound organiza- 
tion and administration. Specific measures for avoiding 
“the 50% of Physical Education accidents that can be 
prevented” are given. 


432 pages 542” x 8%” 


Coming in October 


Championship 
Basketball 


By ADOLPH RUPP 


Head Coach of Basketball, University of Kentucky; 
Co-Coach, 1948 U. S. Olympic Team 


From pre-season training routines to intricate offensive- 
defensive plays, this new book completely covers the 
basketball scene. Practical chapters on: 


® Conditioning—medical examinations, practice periods 


@ Fundamentals—shooting, passing, dribbling, aggres- 
sive play, etc. 


® Offensive Play—individual and team offense featur- 
ing diagrams and Kentucky’s famous “Continuity Of- 
fense.”’ 


® Defensive Play—Rules for defense play for each posi- 
tion, mobile team defense. 


® Off-the-Court Activities—diet and training table, du- 
ties of a manager, scouting. 


320 pages 54%” x 8” 


Send for your examination copy today! 
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70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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May the interested readers find as much pleasure jn these 
reminiscences as the writer did in penning them. 


Rhythm Training 


(Continued from page 474) 


discussed in great detail. A metronome for rhythm was 
suggested in the absence of a phonograph at home, 
The continued progression of exercises was a; 
follows: 
B. Lie in good position: 

1. Raise leg on beat of music; lower leg on beat 
of music. 

C. Sit in good position : 

1. Clap hands in single or double time. 

2. Tap one foot to the music single or double 
time. 

3. Combine clapping and foot tapping. . 

4. Sit on floor in good cross-legged position, 
tapping twice on floor and clapping twice, single or 
double time. 

5. Arms bent at elbows and raised shoulder high, 
hands on chest palms down towards the floor. On beat 
open arms sideward, then close to beginning position. 

6. Arms bent at elbows close to side, place first on 
side of shoulder. With the music bring the arms 
straight up overhead. 

D. Stand in good position: 

1. Jump, feet apart, arms raised shoulder high 

2. Arms straight and crossed in front, fling arms 
upward with the music. 

3. Jump right foot to the side, jump feet together; 
jump left foot to the side, jump feet together; jump 
right foot front, jump feet together ; jump left foot for- 


ward, jump feet together. 
E. Progress in good position: 
1. Walk to music. 
2. Run to music. 
3. Skip to music. 
The program of exercising at home was necessaty 


because it was not possible to see the pupil daily an 


over weekends during a school training program. {ht 


‘need of daily dosage for training of the propriocevtitt 


centers was prescribed by the Medical Director. 
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Results of the Program 

After a period of three months the same procedure 
‘bed under the initial examination was performed 
ssi The straightness of the spine and the degree of 
<a were noted on the chart. In a group of six- 
se students, thirteen showed signs of improvement; 
os is, they came to a more erect position. The lateral 
deviation of the spine was corrected or improved. 
Three of the sixteen pupils were not finally examined 
because of transfers. An illustration of an interesting 
result was a girl, age eight, with a marked deviation 
(right dorsal, left lumbar curvature ) who made the 
best correction by carrying her spine dead center and 
leveling her shoulders with it, after three months of 
daily rhythmic movements as outlined in the program. 
In this instance, there had been daily practice at home 
supplementing school practice with a strong interest 

and supervision on the part of the mother. 


Conclusions 

By using a program of rhythmic training carefully 
graded and daily executed, a pupil at the elementary 
grade school level who is exhibiting a lateral curvature 
of the spine or incoordinate patterns of movement can 
develop and/or improve his deep sensibility of the 
kinesthetic sense. The responsive quality of the kines- 
thetic centers is directly related to an individual’s sense 
of erectness; and therefore deviation from the erect 
center and incoordinate patterns can be corrected 
through a program of rhythmic training. This was 
demonstrated at the University Elementary Training 
school. «» 


Physical Education in Chile 


(Continued from page 482) 


courses, taught by its students, for students of some 
of the other university schools. 

The Sports Club has a good club house with a mag- 
nificent indoor swimming pool, as well as an outdoor 
one, and a university stadium is under construction. 
It also owns an outing cabin in the mountains for 
skiing and mountain sports. The following sports are 
practiced at the university: principally basketball, 
swimming, volleyball, and track. The university teams 
always stand out among the best in national sports, 
and are increasing their participation. The list of sports 
includes football (both amateur and professional), 
basketball, track, boxing, swimming, skiing, skating, 
rowing, polo, and rugby. 

Military, Naval, Aviation, and Border Patrol 
Schools—The military schools place great stress on 
physical education which is directed, naturally, toward 
military ends. Their buildings and equipment are first 
class. Sports are practiced intensively, and physical 
education experts teach side by side with military 
experts. The first three schools mentioned come un- 
der the Ministry of National Defense; the fourth, un- 
der the Board of Direction of the Border Patrol. 

The Institute of Physical Education of the Univer- 
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For those fine teachers—who believe 
that every girl in their charge should 
have a proper understanding of men- 
struation—the Tampax Manual can 
be confidently recommended. Gives 
clear explanation of menstrual cycle with graphic phase- 
by-phase exposition by means of colored charts. Other 
anatomical illustrations. Medical papers, bibliographies, 
etc. Authoritative. Broad in scope. Suited to both lecture 
use and private discussion. 

Send for this free Manual. It is modern, as implied by 
its title “How Times Have Changed.” In the section 
devoted to menstrual care, the Tampax method of sanitary 
protection is described in detail. Tampax discards belts, 
pins and external pads—very appealing to the young. 
Nothing to cause self-consciousness or interfere with such 
activities as athletic games, gymnasium work and swim- 
ming. Booklet for students is entitled “Coming of Age.” 
See coupon. 
oe 


Guaranteed by 


Giood Housekeeping 


Accepted for Advertising by 
the Journal of the American 
Medical Association 


JH-98-P 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the free material checked. 1 Tampax manual 
for teachers ‘“‘How Times Have Changed.” Sample box 
of Tampax containing Regular, Junior, Super absorb- 
encies. (1) Booklet for students ““Coming of Age” with 
order card for additional free supply. 
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In every field of sport in Profes- 


sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Baseball and Softball, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, 
in Municipal and Industrial Recrea- 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports 
Equipment is recognized as a hall- 
mark of quality and unvarying 


performance. 


FIN Dtay Ts. CINCINNATI, ouro S.A. 


| ECONOMY 
DEPENDS ON COST — PER — USE 


The difference between economy and unwise buying is 
quality. And that’s why McArthur Super-Gym and 
Super-Turk towels have proven so successful and eco- 
nomical in schools and colleges for 26 years. These 
better towels—woven of 2 ply triple twisted yarns, with 
heavy woven corded tape edges, actually cost less be- 
cause they last longer. And don’t forget the McArthur 
free towel repair service which adds even more years 
of towel-life. 

For information on fast delivery of all McArthur 
towels, including the complete medium-priced range, 


address inquiries to Geo. McArthur & Sons, Ince. 
Baraboo, Wisconsin. 


SCHOOL TOWELS 


sity of Chile—This organization pre 
physical education and also sports e 
ologists. It carries on research in 
are basic for its work, and lays down the 
which direct its social function. 

Students take a four-year course, including anat 

biology, physiology, bio-chemistry, nutrition 
mechanics, hygiene, first aid, pediatrics, gymnasi 
sports, games, dances, music, choral singing, legis 
tion, organization and administration of physical ey 
cation, psychology, philosophy, history of educa 
civic education, general and special pedagogy, There 
is a minimum requirement of elective courses in 
pedagogy. At the end of the course students mus 
present a thesis and pass examinations. Special cours, 
are required of those preparing to be kinesiologists o, 
sports experts. 

The Institute, which comes under the Faculty 
Philosophy and Education, does not have a complete 
physical setup, especially for its sports. This faq 
somewhat impedes the work it is doing. When i 
has the necessary equipment, it will undoubtedly be, 
model institution in its field. Its budget in 1946 wa, 
1,227,290 pesos. 

The research done by the Institute is chiefly ip 
physiology, biochemistry and nutrition, and_ biology, 
In these three laboratories, under the direction of doe. 
tors and physical education teachers, there have beep 
carried on experiments of great scientific value. 

The Institute is really a leader in the field of social 
progress, a leader with high aims and clarity of vision 
It takes the stand that the role of physical education 
is principally eugenic and social, and its object that.of 
perfecting the mental and physical condition of peoples 
as a means of raising the level of personal values. It 
considers that physical education should be within the 
reach of the masses and not the privilege of a minority 
who .can afford to participate in exclusive sports, It 
asserts that nothing of any value can be achieved in 
the building up of a new and better race unless the 
emphasis is placed on physical education in the early, 
formative years. 

Association of Teachers of Physical Education— 
This association is affiliated with the Education 
Federation of Chile, the principal professional or- 
ganization of the teachers of Chile, and its objective is 
to foster the growth of technical perfection in its 
members. 


The teacher of physical education in Chile has cer 
tain specific characteristics, for as a teacher and asi 
sports expert, he is always fighting for ideals. Al 
teachers in the field bear the stamp of the Institute 
to which they are devoted. Anywhere, and in what 
ever position their technical training may place them, 
they stand out because of their clarity of vision atl 
comprehension of the social problems related to physi 
cal education. They are, therefore, not merely techti 
cal experts, but idealistic social workers, apostles off 
higher cause. They have proved this often enough 
not only in Chile, but in countries brought into clos 
relationships through their efforts. 
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-scHooL PHysicAL EDUCATION AND 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL 

becoming more and more popular in 
h participants and spectators. In fact, 
Chile stands out among the South American coun- 
tries in this respect. Let us now see how these sports 


Post 


Sports are 
Chile, for bot 


are organized. We must first distinguish between two 
classes of sports: those which are under no central 
control (the larger group), and those centrally con- 
trolled. 

Sports Not Under Central Control.—The starting 

int is the club, which grows from the interest that 
happens to unite a group of individuals: a group of 
families, a group of friends, or of persons engaged 
in common professional activities, but with little so- 
cial connection. They choose the practice of a sport, 
and especially competition in a sport, as a means of 
entertainment for leisure hours and of mental and 
emotional refreshment. There is no idea of becoming 
“stars,” or of establishing themselves economically 
or socially. It is free sport, with no restrictions, no 
obligations, no direction of any kind. It exists in every 
city street, in every little group of workers, even 
in the most isolated little town. The players have no 
resources but those they can get for themselves. The 
groups are easily organized and as easily dispersed. 
This is the form of sports participation which has 
the most devotees and is at the same time the form 
which gets least help from the authorities. In an in- 
vestigation made in 1939 in Santiago, capital of the 
Repuove. there were listed 400 football clubs alone, 
not affiliated with any sports association. 


Sports Under Central Control.—In this case also the 
nucleus is the club, but a club affiliated with a region- 
al sports association, which, in turn, is under the con- 
trol of a federation for each individual sport. These 
federations are national in scope, and are allied with 
similar groups in other countries. The federations for 
the different sports are represented on a board known 
as the National Sports Council (1938), which in- 
cludes government officials who control and direct 
the action of the Council. 

The purpose of all of this organization is the prac- 
tice oi spurts and the encouragement of competition, 
with the ultimate objective of selecting groups for 
international matches. Private initiative and govern- 
ment action are combined to procure equipment and 
funds for the maintenance of the organization. The 
government action, however, is not very extensive 
nor very unified. 

The following official bodies are concerned with 
sports for adults : 

1. The Sports Department of the General Board 
of Information and Culture (1942). It encourages 
sports activities and physical culture and education, 
except as these come under the control of the Univer- 
sities of Public Instruction and National Defense; 
it links private sports with the state and distributes 
the subsidies granted by the latter to national sports; 
it supervises both amateur and professional sports, 
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4 FILM AIDS 


For Sports Training 


Among our selected first-rate sports training 
films for use by coaches— 


West Point Championship Football, a series of six 
individual training films presenting the Fundamentals 
of Football, as demonstrated by the famed West Point 
Army team. 

Cost of entire series: $150.00 — Rental: $10.00 
Play Volleyball, two action-packed reels demonstrating 


how to play good volleyball. 

Cost: $55.00 — Rental: $3.00 
Play Championship Basketball, a series of six integrated 
training films translating the game into Fundamentals, 


as demonstrated by the championship Oklahoma A & M 
basketball team. 


Cost of entire series: $150.00 — Rental: $10.00 


11 New United-World Track and Field Films 
Rental: $2.00 per reel — Series rental: $20.00 


ALSO: Other films on Football, Basketball, Baseball, 
Boxing, Golf, Tennis, Gymnastics and other categories. 


Write Today for the New 1948-1949 Catalog of 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 
to Dept. “J” 


‘NEW YORK 17. 


CHICAGO 3 SAN -PRANCISCO 2” «DALLAS 


administers sports fields, manages the senqj 
sports delegations to foreign countries, and encoy 
the establishment of courses for sports train 
Through the National Sports Council 1,400,009 ets, 
were distributed in 1945 among the various feg 
tions. Its funds come from the national budget a 
from the alcohol tax. Among its activities shoylg be 
mentioned the campaign for physical education under 
the slogan “The Physically Fit Chilean,” with the 
presentation of medals to those who Pass certain 
physical tests. 


2. The Department of Sports Construction, under 
the Ministry of Public Works, Roads, and Com. 
munications. This department has built stadiums jg 
various parts of the country, the most important be. 
ing the National Stadium, a magnificent piece of 
architecture with a seating capacity of 50,000, ang 
sports fields which are in constant use. The stadiym 
is under the direction of the Ministry of Education, 

3. The Educational Establishments Building Com. 
pany. This is a private concern, but linked up with 
the state. It builds school buildings with good physical 
equipment. 

4. The Board of Physical Education of the Ministry 
of National Defense. This board directs and controls 
physical education in all military institutions. The 
members do important work, under the direction of 
officers who give special courses. They control the 
physical education of 10,000 men in the permanent 
force and of 12,000 of the annual draftees. 

5. The Department of Sports of the University of 
Chile. This department controls the sports activities 
of about 6,400 students and has an annual budget of 
120,000 pesos. Its plan of work has already been de- 
scribed. A plan similar to that of the University of 
Chile is followed in the Catholic University, the Uni- 
versity of Concepcion, and the Technical University 
Federico Santa Maria, also in the Valparaiso branches 
of the University of Chile and the Catholic University, 

6. The National Sports Council. This has already 
been discussed. 

To summarize, there are 350,000 individual mem- 
bers of 1,900 clubs affiliated with 296 associations 
which belong to 12 federations. 

This shows the wide extent of government action, 
the scattering of funds, and the many difficulties that 
arise from the fact that there is no clear delineation 
of the field of action of each body, and from the com- 
plete lack of technical direction, of a central adminis- 
trative organization, etc. 

Some attempts have been made to solve the prob- 
lem, but usually without any real guiding principle 
and with no idea of solving it as a whole. For in- 
stance, we have had a plan entitled “Defense of the 
Race and Profitable Use of Leisure” (1939-42), and 
such groups as the Pro Popular Sport Committee 
(1939-41), the General Board of Physical Education 
(1928), and the General Board of Physical and Mora 
Education (1927). 

Various attempts have been made to have a physical 
education law passed, but none of the bills so far pre 
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ented has been accepted. The most important ones 

be mentioned. 

a general and most intelligent opinion is that we 
hould try for a solution of the problem as a whole. 
Thee attempts to pass a law were made between 
1937 and 1942, under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Education. All three were based on the following 

inciples : 

Pe Papsicel education is an integral part of general 
education, and, inasmuch as it affects the health and 


strength of the people, should have the immediate _ 


tion of the government. me 
7 The field of physical education should be divided 
ag follows: pre-school, school, university, post-school. 

3. Medical, biological, and dental control should be 
established. 

4. There should be created a General Board of 
Physical Education, a single body with administrative 
and technical control. 

5. Physical education should be taught by teachers 
of physical education. 

6. All existing funds should be united and more 
appropriated. 

We feel that there should be a law embodying the 
above-mentioned points, and that such a law is the 
only possible solution of the complex problem of physi- 
cal education in Chile. aa 


Interscholastic Athletics 


(Continued from page 467) 


...+ We go on record as definitely op- 
posed to interscholastic competition for 
elementary school boys and girls. 

It is difficult to justify the inclusion of this last state- 
ment, which states with no equivocation or qualification 
whatsoever that interschool competition should not be a 
part of the program, in the same paragraph with the 
preceding sentence which strongly implies that inter- 
school competition which stems from the intramural 
program is acceptable. 


It seems evident that there is need of further ex- 
ploration of this problem by the Physical Education 
Division of the national association. It is the author’s 
feeling that the 1947 resolution should be amended 
after thorough study. The following suggestions are 
offered as a basis for possible modification of the 
resolution. 


Unique Contribution of Interschool Athletics 
to Physical Education 

The basis of a revised resolution should clearly rec- 
ognize the fact that a program of interschool. compe- 
tition has the following specific contributions to make 
to the physical education program which cannot be 
gained from an intramural type of play alone. 
1. As has been indicated, this represents the en- 
riched program for the more gifted child. If the school 


does not provide this, we must expect outside agencies 
to do so. 
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2. The intramural program can be greatly stimu- 
lated and given added interest if the participants have 
the culminating activity of an interschool athletic ex- 
perience awaiting them. This may take the form of 
the sports day with several of the intramural teams 
playing corresponding teams from another school or 
schools. It may be done through the medium of repre- 
sentative school teams, chosen at the conclusion of a 
lengthy intramural program and practicing for a very 
brief time before playing a restricted schedule with a 
neighboring school or schools. Or this may be con- 
ducted through a regular schedule of play under cer- 


tain conditions which insure the participation of the 
mass of the students. 


RECREATION 


magazine 


REPORTS recreation activities, news 
DISCUSSES recreation philosophy 
GIVES new program ideas 
KEEPS the recreation worker 


up-to-date 
Enter your subscription NOW. 
Send for a sample copy to 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASS‘N. 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


3. An expanded knowledge of the child’s comm 
is the inevitable result of travel to neighboring schools 

4. Loyalty to school is a normal step in the ever. 
widening “loyalty horizon” of the child. Beginnj 
in the home, this characteristic is transferred in turn 
to the neighborhood, and the school, and eventually 
encompasses city, state, and nation. The game with 
another school binds together all students of a schoo} 
with a sense of unity which cannot be produced by an 
other school activity. ’ 

5. The added zest of the interschool game provides 
a great stimulus to many of the older boys. To some 
who can achieve success in no other field, it offers one 
of their few opportunities to secure the satisfactidn 
that goes with success and to which every child js 
entitled. 

6. Interschool competition often stimulates a teacher 
to do a better job of teaching. It is widely recognized 
that much of the poorest teaching of skills at this level 
has been done in schools which have no motivation in 
the form of interschool competition. 

7. By far the greatest contribution which this type 
of play can provide lies in the experience of playing 
the unknown. There is an intangible quality about 
competition against the team from another school 
which cannot be experienced when playing against one’s 
classmates. Inner evidence to the boy is the feeling 
of “butterflies in the stomach” and a sense of exhilar- 
ation which includes anticipation and fear, and a dream 
of the pass to be caught or the goal to be made. 

It is one of the school’s means of satisfying the spirit 
of adventure inherent in every child. Most assuredly 
this thrill urge will be satisfied by the child in some 
fashion. The school should take advantage of this 
fine opportunity to help the child find expression for 
the adventure drive. 

8. Many of the boys and girls of the eighth grade 
will leave school before having a chance to taste the 
elixir of interschool competition at the secondary level. 
If they do not have the advantage of this competition 
in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, they may 
never be given the opportunity. We cannot afford to 
allow them to miss this vital and valuable experience. 

9. The interschool game is one step further in the 
development of the competitive spirit which charac- 
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Texts, instructional film, technical advice on selection of equipment and operation of 


a club or team available. 


Where a trained instructor is not available, Castello’s ‘‘Theory and Practice of 
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See your local sporting goods dealer or write directly to: 
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the American way of life. It is an opportunity 


“ i mould and guide the will to win—that element 
. rf American make-up ‘that characterizes us the 
in 

world over. 


‘ in: it has brought America to the plains of 

The win it has cheered the individual through the dark 
hours of imminent defeat. It has inspired the loser to try again. 
‘. the motivating force of the whole struggle for existence. 
- cs the lotus fruit which makes life a glorious dream instead 


of a hopeless struggle.5 


A Revised Resolution 
A revised version of the resolution should clearly 
recognize that there are various types of interschool 
competition. It should include a_ set of principles 
which recognizes the basic responsibility of the school 
to provide a well balanced program for all students ; 
which encourages the inclusion of a modified program 
of interschool athletics in the total program ; and which 
clearly discourages an unwise and overemphasized type 
of competition. The heart of the resolution might well 
read as follows: 
We, therefore, recommend: That ac- 
tivity for all be stressed in grades one 
through’ eight in the elementary school 
physical education program; that a strong 
intramural program be developed for 
grades five through eight; and that in- 
terschool competition be based upon the 
foregoing principles and be incorporated 
into the total program as a natural out- 
growth of a full intramural program. 
The Association must recognize that properly con- 
ducted interschool athletics are an opportunity, not a 
menace in grades 6, 7, and 8. It must take appropriate 


- action if it is to encourage the schools of this country 


to provide a challenging physical education program 
which fully meets its potentialities for the children of 
this age level. «» 


ae L. Kirk. Editorial, Spokane Chronicle, November 


The Trend in Dance Education 


(Continued from page 472) 


the other side of the process, that of learning dance for 
its purely educational values, may enrich the student’s 
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imaginative powers which do not necessarily have to 
find expression in dance, but which can be of assist- 
ance in other related artistic activity. 

The benefit of dance for educational purposes lies 
in the immediate practice of the present dance styles 
and forms, which help further the whole growth and 
development of an understanding of the 20th century 
arts. The student’s concern should be with the inter- 
relationship of the individual to other subjects and to 
society. It is the teacher’s duty to prepare the dance 
student for complete awareness of movement, move- 
ment as an experience of the individual and in relation 
to a group. Proper emphasis on educational dance 
would produce a most responsive generation for dance 
appreciation and guarantee support of the professional 
dance. 

Various institutions teaching the dance, however, do 
not have clear-cut program outlines, while some stress 
particular techniques and methods to the exclusion of 
other methods and techniques. The following dance 
subjects are herewith listed in order of precedence: 
modern dance, rhythms or elementary and secondary 
dance, tap and clog, social or ballroom dance, folk 
dance, American square and country dance, character 
and acrobatic dance, and the ballet. By examining these 
dance programs of various levels and age groups, for 
teacher-training purposes in colleges, it becomes clear 
that there is no general educational outline of the dance 
available, but there are certain unique factors with 
which the dance instructor is confronted over and over 
again. Individuals entering college seem to “hate” all 
types of dance, with the exception of country dancing. 
For this reason re-education for movement and the 
dance is much harder than its initial introduction at 
the elementary level. We know definitely that boys and 
girls in elementary school, even through the sixth 
grade, enjoy the dance. Somewhere during the high 
school period a change of attitude towards the dance 
takes place.* 

The dance instructor in college, therefore, is faced 
with starting at the very beginning of dance teaching 
in order to progressively develop a thorough move- 
ment knowledge. Rudolf von Laban, in his latest book 


* As no specific study of this problem has been conducted, 
the author would like to suggest that such a study would 
make a good thesis topic. 
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Modern Educational Dance makes this statement: 
“The essential tool which can be offered to the educa- 
tionalist in dance is the universal outlook upon the 
principles of human movement.”* 


= the approach to dance teaching the following 
should be given primary consideration: first, we 
should begin by stimulating a desire for movement; 
that is, the basic urge for moving must be awakened so 
that the progression will eventually and gradually lead 
to the creation of a dance. Without the knowledge of 
one’s inherent abilities no amount of training can aid 
appreciation of the dance. Second, mechanical skill 
alone is not the determining factor in a dance; its basic 
function is the control and awareness of motor skill. 
All efforts toward movement and dance progress must 
follow a completely conscious method. Third, any sys- 
tem with organization should foster a proper feeling 
and comprehension of the dancer and his relationship 
to space. We not only move in space, but use space 
for the furtherance of expression. Another, and fourth, 
major factor towards furthering expression is the 
study of dynamics, which has been sadly neglected. 
Stress should be placed upon force or dynamic qualities 
in all the possible combinations. A wide range of dy- 
namic qualities, from weak to very strong, or from 
negative to active, or from utter relaxation to extreme 
intensity, should be experienced for the sake of creat- 
ing a meaningful composition. In connection with dy- 
namics there is, as the fifth point, the matter of rhythm 
which should receive more concentrated attention. Not 
only should the dancer follow the rhythm of the music, 
but he should discover his own personal rhythm im- 
pulses. Every movement sequence has its natural 
rhythm which can in turn be transcribed into musical 
rhythm. There is also the matter of the visible versus 


1Rudolf von Laban. Modern Educational Dance. London: 
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the audible rhythm which should be emphasized 
emphatically. The sixth point touches all the a Me: 


bov 
indicates that more time is needed for the gro ee 


: wth of 
potential dancer. It is evident that the phases <a 
velopment from the single movement to a movemen 


sequence, and to a movement study, or improvizati 
require simultaneous bodily technique and skijj 
creative readiness which result in the final dance ail 
position. This then brings us to the last primary a 
sideration, namely that the concepts underlying a dance 
composition are varied and manifold, and the 
proaches frequently misunderstood. It is a Common 
belief that in order to compose one has to start with, 
preconceived story. ‘The process of composing shoul 
ideally begin with movement impulses related to Space, 
rhythm, dynamics, and a general mood or idea, R 
moving and giving mind and body an impetus thy 
study should progressively develop a structure com. 
parable to a theme and its variations. 

In concluding let us quote again from Mr, Voq 
Laban’s latest book: 


Dance, understood as a total movement, brings us thus intp 
a more intensive contact with a medium which carries an 
permeates all our activities. In summarising it can be said tha 
the educative value of dance is made apparent through th 
healthy mastery of movement, and by the enhancement of 


personal and social harmony promoted by the exact movement 
observation. © 


Community Recreation 
(Continued from page 471) 


played 800 games. Last summer, after a voluntary in- 
clusion of adult leagues, the figures had doubled. 
Commission-controlled baseball in Flint fosters seven 
brackets of players, grouped according to age and 
divided into leagues and teams. League winners come 
together for tournament playoffs at the end of each 
season, on a day designated as “Kids’ Day at the 
Stadium.” Trophies and round-trip tickets to state 
and national tournaments go to the undisputed class 
leaders. To organize a team, one boy is responsible 
for his lineup. He signs his players and submits the 
list to his district supervisor who files it at the district 


office as a check against the possibility of a boy hopping. 
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e team or class to another. Flint’s eight district 

rvisors are all on a part-time basis. They are 
ial education instructors in the public school sys- 
es during the school year and are hired by the base- 
hall commission only for the duration of the season. 
The cost would be prohibitive if the commission were 
to maintain these men on a year-round schedule. 


Rigid centralization of the control of all facilities 
has brought an end to quarrels over the use of fields 
and equipment, and incentive to maintain strict sched- 
ules has been established by the promise of sports page 
publicity and divisional trophies. Penalties and sus- 
pensions keep the commission’s playground disciplinary 
code in full effect during activity hours, and assassina- 
tion of the King’s English and deliberate backtalk in 
the presence of a supervisor will send a boy home for a 
week. A team forfeiting a fixed number of games is 
promptly dropped from its league. 

The growth of Flint’s regulated baseball program 
has been one of which we can be proud. It was the 
starting point for a whole group of commissions of a 
similar structure for the promotion of basketball, foot- 
ball, tennis, badminton, swimming, golf, softball and 
youth centers. More people now make better use of 
existing facilities at less cost to the community and its 
sponsoring agencies than under its earlier decentralized 
setup and Detroit newspapers have willingly handed 
the program undisputed credit for the development of 
Flint’s crack high school athletic teams. 

Any community can work out a similar program, but 
two big points must be adhered to, whether on a larger 
or smaller scale, or the program will fail. First, each 
sponsoring agency must bury the hatchet in its willing- 
ness to cooperate. Secondly, each recreational activity 
must be centralized under a competent leader in the 
field. These two obligations are all that is needed for 
a workable recreation program under unified leader- 
ship. 
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Editorials 


(Continued from page 470) 
three years or so. They seem not to have the endurance 
to stick it out. 

As the years go by two things happen. First, in im- 
portance to the thesis, these men become older. As time 
passes they are more closely bound by additional du- 
ties and become less and less creative mentally and less 
persistent physically. Second, and of primary import- 
ance socially to the profession, they do their daily 
chores without the benefit of the powers derived from 
finishing the hurdles set out to weed out the weak and 
to develop the strong. 

A recent study of the members of our profession, 
who were successful enough to make Who’s Who In 
Education, revealed that the average man gets his doc- 
torate by the time he is 35 years of age or younger. 
Eighty-four percent of those studied obtained their 
degree by the time they were 41 years old. These facts 
should have some significance to our prospective can- 
didates. 

It is unfair for a man of doctoral calibre to work up 
to less than his capacity. It is unfair.to the person and 
unfair to the profession which must employ substand- 
ard personnel. It is equally unfair to serve with less than 
one’s whole self and by sheer endurance or process of 
accumulation to acquire a hollow title of “Doctor,” after 
the years of one’s best service are over. 

It is the duty of every man or woman to whom God 
has given a higher capacity to reach that limit as soon 
as possible and thus serve humanity with the best that 
is in him. Only thus does one repay society for the ad- 
vantages of a higher education, the costs of which are 
scarcely dented by nominal tuition charges. Indecision 
must stop. We must decide, that the degree and its 
power are temporarily of top priority. It’s “To Be.” 
There is no question—Karl W. Bookwalter, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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Research Quarterly Abstracts . .. 


By Hyman Krakower 


Nelson, G. A., “Personality and Attitude Differences Associ- 
ated with the Elective Substitution of ROTC for the Physical 
Education Requirement in High School,” Research Quar- 
terly, 19:1 (March, 1948). 

Some studies indicate that as a group the military training 
students differ from the rest of the male students. They desire 
to wear a uniform and belong to an organization consisting of 
a small minority. Further they do not share the interests and 
amusements of the large majority of the student body. 

The present study attempted to study the personality and 
attitude differences which may exist. A rational classification 
of the differentiating items indicates the military students have 
an attitude less in favor of physical activity and competition 
and a withdrawing disposition in social situations. They prefer 
organized uniform groups, and the acceptance of position and 
authority can be considered an issue of individuality. 

Jones, L. M., “The Graduate Minor in Physical Education,” 
Research Quarterly, 19:1 (March, 1948). 

The purposes of this study were to determine present prac- 
tices relative to minors taken by graduate majors in physical 
education, and present practices relative to minors in physical 
education taken by other graduate students, for the master’s 
degree. 

Atwell, W. O., and E. R. Elbel, “Reaction Time of Male High 
School Students in 14-17-Year Age Groups,” Research Quar- 
terly, 19:1 (March, 1948). 

This study was conducted in an attempt to determine whether 
a significant difference in simple reaction time exists between 
age groups of male high school students. A total of 247 stu- 
dents was divided into 14- to 17-year age groups and tested 
individually for speed of hand and body movement in response 
to a stimulus. 

A slight difference exists between hand-response time and 
body-response time for each high school age group. There is a 
tendency for more rapid response with increase in age for all 
except the 15-year-old group in body response time. The mean 
for this group is slightly lower than that of the 14-year-old 
group. There is a significant but low correlation between hand 
and body response for each group. 

Matsuyama, H., “The Physique of Japanese Middle School 
Boys During the War Years,” Research Quarterly, 19:1 
(March, 1948). 

This report is concerned with the height, weight, and chest 
girth of boys (ages 13-18), during the years 1940-1946, demon- 
strating certain aspects of the effects of war on the physique 
of growing boys. 

With the requirement of labor service mental and physical 
fatigue was evidenced, plus other factors causing anxiety, loss 
of sleep, and physical hardship. In the prewar years, there 
was a steady increase in the three measurements. During the 
war years this trend was reversed. 

Duffy, W. F., “A Survey of Boxing Laws of the Forty-Eight 
States as Applied to High Schools,” Research Quarterly, 
19:1 (March, 1948). 

The statutes of all the states were studied to determine why 
certain states adopted interschool boxing as compared with 
those which did not foster such competition. 

Ferinden, W. and A. Humphrey, “The Effect of the Regular 
Use of the Swimming Pool During the Winter Months on 
the Frequency and Severity of Cold Infections,’ Research 
Quarterly, 19:1 (March, 1948). 

It was indicated that, of those boys participating in the study, 
there were fewer colds in the swimming-class group than in 


either the gym or non-activity groups, with average . 3 
of infection shorter for those participating in acti ‘ 
Adams, L. C., “Active Recreational Interests of Columbi 
lege Alumni,” Research Quarterly, 19:1 
This study was made in an attempt to learn what effect il 
college program of physical education has had upon the reeuil 
tional habits of the alumni over the past forty years, The finds 
ings indicated that some may cease all exercise upon gradu 
tion, participation by most is seasonal (summer), individu 
activities or those requiring small numbers of par 


tici 
dominate, and that very few follow a “formal” type of sre 


New Books ... = 


Riding Simplified. Margaret C. Self. New York City 18: 4 
S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th St., 1948. 77 pages, $1.59 
The author describes the fundamentals of good horsemap. 

ship. The beginner will find practical and authoritative ag. 

vice on how to become a skilled horseman and the more ge. 
perienced rider will find the book of value in checking his own 
knowledge. 


Health in Your Daily Living. Josephine L. Rathbone, Francis 
L. Bacon, and Charles H. Keene. New York City 16: 
— Mifflin Co., 432 Fourth Avenue, 1948. 442 pages, 
‘In this volume the authors lead the high school boy and 

girl to think about and do something about daily health habits 
to achieve maximum physical, mental, and emotional well. 
being. It considers the student’s own problems and interests, 
impresses upon him the importance of intelligent everyday 
living, brings to him an understanding of the bases of good 
health, and emphasizes the concept of total health. A work 
book accompanies this text and may be secured for 8c. 

Your Health and Personality. Howard S. Hoyman. New 
York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 194, 
179 pages, $1.20. 

The author has prepared a workbook for high school health 
courses. Eight health units, each of which deals with a major 
phase of health or safety, have been included in the workbook. 
Each health unit has been developed around several health 
problems of major importance to adolescent boys and girls. 
Tests and key for each unit are provided in a separate pamph- 
let for the teacher. 

Music in Playtime. Berenice B. Bentley and Sophie B. 
Mathewson. Chicago, 429 South Wabash Avenue, 1948. 114 
pages, $3.25. 


In this volume the authors present rhythms, singing games, 


and play materials for nursery schools, kindergartens, and 

the home based on their years of experience in the group 

training of children. 

Administration of Group Work. Louis H. Blumenthal. New 
York City 17: Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 
1948. 213 pages, $3.50. 

Based upon his many years of experience as executive 
director of groupwork agencies and director of organizational 
and private camps, plus managerial experience in industry, 
the author presents basic principles and methods of manage 
ment which, though centered around the group-work agency, 
are equally applicable to social work generally, to the field 
of education, and even to business and industry. He inter 


prets democratic administration as a synthesis of the pri 
ciples underlying the three major concerns having a pertinedt 
bearing upon it: the processes of administration, the tect 
niques of democracy, and the dynamics of individual and grow 
behavior. 
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